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From the Spectator. 
STRACHEY’S VIRGINIA BRITANNIA.* 


Tue present volu:ne of the Hakluyt Society is 
not perhaps so generally interesting as most of its 
predecessors, but in a literary point of view it 
is as curious as any. Although ‘* William Stra- 
chey, Gent., the first secretary of the colony,”’ 
derived a good deal of matter from his own ob- 
servation, he deals not at all in narrative or ad- 
venture, and little in the direct presentation of 
personal experience. The first book of his His- 
torie of ‘Travaile is a description of the geographi- 
cal features of Virginia, and its political divisions 
(if the word political can be applied to savage 
tribes ;) an account of its natural productions, 
and the manners, customs, religion, institutions, 
and character of the natives, with some incidental 
notices of the proceedings of the colonists, and of 
the actions of men who are famous in the early 
history of the colony. ‘The second book appears 
to be part of an historical summary of the discovery 
and colonization of British North America, from 
the voyages of the Cabots to the writer’s own 
time. It breaks off with the abandonment of the 
first attempt to found a colony in New England, 
near the river Penobscot, in 1607-8 ; and as it now 
stands would seem to have more properly formed 
an introduction than a sequel to the description 
of Virginia. It is a mere compilation, and rather 
brief and jejune. 

Although this work has remained in manu- 
script (at Oxford and the British Museum) until 
now, Strachey appears to have been a person of 
some colonial activity in his own day, as well as 
a writer upon the subject. So little is known of 
him, however, that the industry of his editor, Mr. 
Major, has been unable to glean sufficient materials 
on which to found a biographical notice. The 
place and time of his birth and death are unknown, 
as well as what family he belonged to; which 
seems singular, as we learn from his dedication 
(to Bacon) that he was a member of Gray's Inn, 
where some such particulars are usually entered. 
He was a man of very quaint and curious schol- 
arship, especially as regards geography, history, 
and the law of nations as then understood: he 
was also learned in Latin and Greek, so much so 
as to argue an university education ; but Mr. Major 
has doubtless searched the books of Oxford and 
Cambridge, as well as of Gray’s Inn. By pro- 

* The Historie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia ; 
expressing the Cosmographie and Commodities of the 
Country, together with the Manners and Customes of the 
People. Gathered and observed as well by those who 
went first thither as collected by William Strachey, Gent., 
the first Secretary of the Colony. Now first edited from 
the Original Manuscript, in the British Museum, by H. 
R. Major, Esq., of the British Museum. Printed for the 
Hakluyt Society. 
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fession Strachey was a lawyer; his turn seems to 
have been for out-oi-the-way learning and pedantic 
casuistry ; Destiny as clearly made him an adven- 
turer. The allusions in his book prove him to 
have been in France and the Levant; and if the 
records of the original Turkey Company are still 
in being, some biographical particulars might pos- 
sibly be found there. The inference is clear that 
he had been in the West Indies; probable that 
he had visited Spain, Italy, and Germany ; he 
speaks from actual knowledge of the size of the 
bears of ‘‘ Muscovia and Tartaria’’—which, how- 
ever, a traveller like himself might have observed 
in collections. In 1610, he went to Virginia, as 
secretary to Lord Delaware ; the expedition arriv- 
ing just in time to prevent the abandonment of the 
settlement. He seems to have remained there till 
1612 ; and on his return he engaged in the busi- 
ness of colonization, of which this volume was one 
fruit: but of his subsequent career, or of the time 
or place of his death, no memorial, as Mr. Major 
tells us, is known. 

The attraction of the book is derived from cir- 
cumstances in the life and character of the author. 
His description of the physical features and divis- 
ions of Virginia as they were nearly two centuries 
and a half ago, in the style of the age and with 
the illustration of Captain Smith’s map, have in- 
deed an interest; though it will be stronger in 
Virginia, perhaps, than in England. The inei- 
dental indications of colonial struggles and man- 
agement in those times, with passing remarks on 
names that are now the property of romantic his- 
tory, have also attraction ; but the true interest of 
the book arises (as is usually the case) from the 
writer’s mind. His experience leads him into a 
frequent and not injudicious comparison of the 
people and productions of Virginia with those of 
other countries ; his scholarship is shown in illus- 
trations drawn from a wide range of reading— 
pedantic, and presented digressively, but striking 
in itself, and not more pedantic than was the fash- 
ion of his day. The great quality of the book, 
however, is its earnestness and reality. Although 
there is a deal that to us seems needless, it was 
not so to the author and his age. Much of his 
learning may be false in itself, and his arguments 
(with our lights) unfounded; but the author 
firmly believed what he urged, ill-grounded, not 
to say absurd, as some of it now appears; and 
in this faith consists the author’s serength. To 
those who are curious in considering character, 
William Strachey exhibits in remarkable combi- 
nation the learned and practical character of the 
Elizabethan age. 

For the introduction of much of his learning 
and his arguments this reason may be alleged: 
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his book was necessarily controversial. The set- 
tlement of colonies in America was opposed in 
those days, more vehemently than in ours, with 
excuses which our days have not when the vast 
results of the perseverance of Raleigh and his sue- 
cessors are seen. One class of these opponents, 
looking at the failure of the expeditions of Ra- 
leigh and several others, pronounced the country 
unfit for settlement, and urged that such schemes 
were Utopian and should be abandoned ; besides 
which, Spain had a title to the whole of North 
America. Another class stood up for the rights 
of the ‘“‘ naturalls,’’ or, as we now phrase it, the 
aborigines. It was, therefore, the business of Sec- 
retary Strachey to show, on one hand, that the 
country was well qualified for colonization ; that 
former settlements had failed, owing to the mis- 
conduct of the settlers ; and that the Pope's bull, 
and the claims of Spain, where she had not dis- 
covered and settled, were nothing. On the other 
hand, he had to establish, from history and reason, 
that the adventof a superior people always im- 
proved the inferior, and to unfold from religion 
the great benefit as well as bounden duty of con- 
verting heathens to the Christian faith. The 
following passage may be taken as an example of 
his general and historical reasoning. 


But yet it is injurious to the natural] inhabitants, 
still save ours. Wherefore? It is because yt is, 
nowe indeede, a most doughtie and matferjial] 
reason, a great piece of injury to bring them (to 
invert our English proverb) out of the warme sun, 
into God’s blessing; to bring them from bodily 
wants, confusion, misery, and these outward 
anguishes, tothe knowledg of a better practize, 
and ymproving of those benefitts (toa more and 
ever duringe advantage, and to,a civiler use) which 
God hath given unto them, but envolved and hid in 
the bowells and womb of their Jand (to them barren 
and unprofitable, because unknowne ;) nay, to ex- 
alt, as | may saie, meere privation to the highest 
degree of perfection, by bringing their wretched 
soules (like Cerberus, from hell) from the chaynes 
of Sathan, to the armes and bosome of their Saviour: 
here is a most impious piece of injury. Let me 
remember what Mr. Simondes, preacher of St. 
Saviour’s, saith in this behalf: It is as much, saith 


tetuting our daughters to straungers, sacrificing our 
childrene to idolls, nay, eating our owne childrene, 
as did the Scots in those daies, as reciteth Tho. 
Cogan, bachellor of phisick, in his booke, De Sani- 
tate. 


The manner in which Mr. Strachey had knocked 
about the world among people prompt with the 
hand, had familiarized him with a line of prac- 
tice which he might not have acquired had he 
spent all his days in Gray’s Inn. His plan was 
to seize upon the priests, make short work with 
them, and convert chiefs and people to Christian- 
ity after the recipe of the Reverend Mr. Simondes, 
preacher of St. Saviour’s. 

Although controversy, in spirit or in form, 
makes a good portion of the book, there is much 
of pure description; which, independently of its 
own merit, has interest as being one of the few 
original sketches of the people of America by a 
competent observer. Of this more direct descrip- 
tion we will take a geological passage, exceed- 
ingly just and well-reasoned for the age. 


All the low land of South and North Virginia is 
conjectured to have bene naturally gayned out of 
the sea; for the sea, through his impetuous and 
vast revolution, (who knowes not,) savinge upon 
every coast, in some places wyns, and in other 
places looseth ; and we find within the shoares of 
our rivers, whole bancks of oysters and seallopps, 
which lye unopened and thick together, as if there 
had bene their naturall bedd before the sea left 
them ; likewise, the fashion of the earth is in smale 
risinge mounts, which may well be supposed thas 
the violence of the wynd hath cawsed, by dryving 
| the light sand togither ; moreover, the mould and 
sword of the earth is not two foot deepe all along 
neare the sea; and that which is, comes only by 
the grasse, and leaves of trees, and such rubbish, 
rotting upon it in contynuance of time ; for in dig- 
ging buta fathome or two, we commonly find quick 
isand. Againe, under the crust of the surfage. we 
, find not any stones nor rocks, (except neere the 
high land,) naie, in most places to soward, not so 
j;much as a pebble-stone, which must proceed 
| through want of tyme, that no duration hath there 
| ben wrought ; besides, the water ebbs and flowes 
| well nigh unto the heades of all the rivers, (I 
/meane to the falls, unto the high Jand,) and the 
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he, as if a father should be said to offer violence to} natives which now people with us, on this side be- 
his child, when he beats him to bring him to good-| neath the said falls, are conceaved not to have 


nesse. Had not this violence and this injury bene) inhabited here belowe much more than three hun- 





offred to us by the Romans (as the warlike Scots 
did the seme, likewise, in Caledonia, unto the 
Picts,) even by Julius Cesar himself, then by the 
emperour Claudius, who was therefore called 
Britannicus, and his captains, Aulus Plautius and 
Vespatian (who tooke in the Isle of Wight ;) and 
lastly, by the first lieutenant sent hither, Ostorius 
Scapula, (as writes Tacitus in the lief of Agricola,) 
who reduced the conquered partes of our barbarous 
iland into provinces, and established in them col- 
onies of old souldiers ; building castells and townes 
and in every corner teaching us even to knowe the 
powerfull discourse of divine reason (which makes 


us only men, and distinguisheth us from beasts, | 


amongst whoine we lived as naked and as beastly 
as they,) we might yet have lyved overgrowen 
satyrs, rude and untutred, wandring in the woodes, 
dwelling in caves, and hunting for our dynners, as 
the wild beasts in the forrests for their praye, pros- 


| dred years. 


The volume is well edited, without overdoing ; 
and Mrs. Major has enriched it with some clever 
etchings from publications contemporary with 
Strachey, which illustrate the persons and houses 
of the then inhabitants of Virginia. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NATU- 
RALIST. 
PART Il. 

Great as have been the advantages of menage- 
ries, in bringing immediately under the eyes of 
every observer animals which would otherwise be 
|hardly known, except from books, or from their 
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remains preserved in museums, they have, it must 
be confessed, been fatal to romance. The exag- 
gerated proportions which travellers have assigned 
to birds and beasts—ay, and men—partly from 
seeing the objects at a distance, and partly from 
the highly-colored and, in many instances, imper- 
fectly understood accounts of the natives, shrink 
when the living creature is befure the spectator. 
In such cases truth—like the best pictures of the 
Italian masters, which are not satisfactory at first, 
especially to those who have admired the extrava- 
gances, however poetical, of a Fuseli—looks 
poorly ; and it is only after consideration that the 
mind becomes reconciled to the light, before which 
errors and false pretensions vanish. 

How many who have read of the condor till he 
has been almost magnified into the roc of Arabian 
story, have been disappointed at the first sight of 
those birds which have been kept so long at the 
garden of the Zoological Society of London! I 
can hardly call to mind one who has so seen them 
in my presence whose expectations had not gone 
far beyond what he then saw. To say nothing 
of more general romantic statements, eighteen feet 
have been given as the actual measurement across 
the expanded wings of the great vulture of the 
Andes. The old male belonging to the society, a 
very fine specimen, measures eleven feet from tip 
to tip when his wings are outstretched ; his length 
does not exceed four feet nine inches. Both he 
and his partner, notwithstanding their confinement 
—a confinement which must be peculiarly irksome 
and unnatural to a bird, the greater portion of 
whose free life is spent on the wing, sailing in 
the higher regions of the atmosphere, far above 
the throne of clouds of the 


Giant of the western star, 


appear to enjoy good health, proofs of which have 
been given in their attempts to continue the spe- 
cies, notwithstanding their unfavorable situation. 
In a state of nature the eggs of the condor are 
said to rest on the rock, without stick or straw, 
and unprotected by any border. ‘There, at an ele- 
vation of from ten to fifteen thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, on such ledges and plateaux 
as ** The Condor’s Look-out,’’ ‘* The Condor’s 
Nest,” ‘“‘ The Conder’s Roost,’’ the nestling first 
breathes the highly rarified air. A year elapses, 
it is asserted, before the downy young one is suffi- 
ciently plumed to leave the mother. About the 
end of the second year the color is a yellowish 
brown, and, up to this time, the gollila or ruff is 
not visible, whence probably arises the notion that 
there are two species of condors, one black, (the 
color of the adult,) and one brown. Flying toa 
more lofty pitch than any other bird, and reduced 
in the sight of the upward gazer, amid the grand 
and gigantic scenery, to the size of hawks, they 
wheel round, keeping their telescopic eyes.on the 
valleys, watching for the fall of some failing 
horse or cow. Then down come the condors to 
the feast. In their daintiness they generally 
begin with the tongue and the eyes, but the rage 
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of a hunger sharpened by days of watching on 
the wing, in the eager air of a very high altitude, 
is not easily appeased. The bird, rioting in the 
midst of the plentiful table which death has spread 
for it in the wilderness, after tearing up the hide 
with its trenchant beak, carves out and swallows 
gobbet after gobbet, till it is so gorged as to be 
unable to raise itself on the wing. This the 
Indians well know, and when they have a mind 
for a battue they set forth a dead horse or cow, 
and quietly watch the progress of the repast, 
which is sure to be attended by the condors, some 
of them being almost always on their watch far 
aloft. When they are well gorged, and looking 
on each other with gluttonous gravity, the Indians 
make their appearance with the deadly lasso. 
Then comes a scene of excitement, gladdening the 
heart of the sportsman only a degree less than the 
stimulating bull-fight. The lassos are thrown 
with more or less success. Some are fast, others 
contrive to scramble away: but when a condor is 
caught there is a fight, and a stout one, before it 
is killed ; and, indeed, the stories told of its te- 
nacity of life would be incredible were they not 
attested by trustworthy witnesses. 

Humboldt shall be called to make out a strong 
ease. He was present when the Indians tried to 
overcome the vitality of one which they had taken 
alive. Having strangled it with a lasso, they 
hanged it on a tree, pulling it forcibly by the feet 
for several minutes, in a manner that would have 
done credit to Mr. Calcraft and his assistants. 
The execution being apparently over, the lasso 
was removed: the bird got up, and walked about 
as if nothing had happened. A pistol was then 
fired at it, the man who fired standing within less 
than four paces. ‘Three balls hit the living mark, 
wounding it in the neck, chest, and abdomen ; the 
bird kept its legs. A fourth ball broke its thigh. 
Then the condor fell, but it did not die of its 
wounds till half an hour had elapsed. This bird 
was preserved by M. Bonpland. Such direct and 
unimpeachable evidence should make us pause 
before we hastily discredit the accounts of older 
writers. Ulloa was thought to have used a 
traveller's privilege when he asserted, that in the 
colder localities of Peru the condor is so closely 
protected by its feathery armor, that eight or ten 
balls might be heard to strike without penetrating, 
or, at least, bringing down the bird. 

Not that we give credence to the stories of 
the condor’s carrying off children—indeed, the evi- 
dence is against such a statement; and still less 
do we believe the accounts of their attacking men 
and women. At all events, Sir Francis Head has 
proved that a Cornish miner is a match for one of 
these great vultures. Humboldt allows that two 
of them would be dangerous foes when opposed to 
one man; but he frequently came within ten or - 
twelve feet of the rock on which three or four of 
them were perched, and they never offered to mo- 
lest him. Indeed, the Alpine lammergeyer,* the 


* Gypaetus barbatus, Storr. 
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Phené of Aristotle and Elian, is little inferior, 
if not equal, to the condor in size, and, like the 
condor, haunts great mountain-chains. As the 
condor is the great vulture of the New World, 
this vulture-eagle holds its throne on the lofty 
precipices of the old continent. On the Swiss 
and German Alps, from Piedmont to Dalmatia, 
in the Pyrenees, in the mountains of Ghilan and 
Siberia, of Egypt and Abyssinia, this, the largest 
of the European birds of prey, is on the watch 
to scourge the country. With more of the eagle 
than the vulture in its composition, and with 
claws more fit for rapine than the nails of the 
condor, it generally seeks for a living prey, 
and, soaring with its mate above the hills and 
valleys, pounces upon the lambs and other quad- 
rupeds. The stories of its having carried off 
children in its crooked talons wear a much greater 
air of probability than such tales when applied to 
the condor, with its comparatively impotent fvot. 
The strength of the lammergeyer and its con- 
formation are quite equal to such murderous acts ; 
for a full-grown one is four feet from beak to tail, 
and nine or ten in alar extent. But the lammer- 
geyer contents itself with a dead prey when no 
better may be had, and Bruce gives an anecdote 
of its pertinacity and audacity on one of these 
occasions so graphically, that it would be unjust to 
the reader to give it in other than the slandered 
Abyssinian traveller’s own words :-— 


Upon the highest top of the mountain Lamalmon, 
while the servants were refreshing themselves from 
that toilsome, rugged ascent, and enjoying the 
pleasure of a most delightful climate, eating their 
dinner in the outer air, with several large dishes 
of boiled goat’s flesh before them, this enemy, as 
he turned out to be to them, appeared suddenly. 
He did not stoop rapidly from a height, but came 
flying slowly along the ground, and sat down close 
to the meat, within the ring the men had made 
round it. A great shout, or rather cry of distress, 
called me to the place. 1 saw the eagle stand for 
a minute, as if to reccllect himself, while the 
servants ran for their lances and shields. 1 walked 
up as near to him as | had time todo. His atten- 
tion was fully fixed upon the flesh. I saw him put 
his foot into the pan, where was a large piece in 
water, prepared for boiling ; but finding the smart 
which he had not expected, he withdrew it, and 
forsook this piece which he held. 

There were two large pieces, a leg and a shoul- 
der, lying upon a wooden platter; into these he 
trussed both his claws, and carried them off; but I 
thought he looked wistfully at the large piece 
which remained in the warm water. Away he 
went slowly along the ground as he had come. 
The face of the cliff over which criminals are 
thrown took him from our sight. ‘The Mahomet- 
ans that drove the asses, who had suffered from the 
hyzna, were much alarmed, and assured me of his 
return. My servants, on the other hand, very 
unwillingly expected him, and thought he had 
already more than his share. 

As | had myself a desire of more intimate ac- 
quaintance with him, I loaded a rifle gun with ball, 
and sat down close to the platter by the meat. It 
was not many minutes before he came, and a pro- 
digious shout was raised by my attendants, ‘* He 





is coming! he is coming !”’ enough to have dis- 
couraged a less courageous animal. Whether he 
was not quite so hungry as at first, or sus 
something from my appearance, I know not, but he 
made a small turn and sat down about ten yards 
from me, the pan with the meat being between me 
and him. As the field was clear before me, and I 
did not know but his next move might bring him 
opposite to one of my people, and so that he might 
actually get the rest of the meat and make off, I 
shot him with the ball through the middle of his 
body, about two inches below the wing, so that he 
lay down upon the grass without a single flutter. 


Bruce gives the following dimensions of this 
daring bird :— 

From wing to wing he was eight feet four 
inches ; from the tip of his tail to the point of his 
beak, when dead, four feet seven inches ; he 
weighed twenty-two pounds, and was very full of 
flesh. 

But return we to our condor. It affords preg- 
nant evidenee of the care and attention exerted by 
the authorities and keepers of the animals con- 
fined in the garden of the Zoological Society of 
London in the Regent’s Park, when we find that 
so many of them have not only shown a disposi- 
tion to breed in their captivity, but that not a few 
have actually reared healthy offspring under all 
the disadvantages which a life so different from 
that intended by Nature must, under any cireum- 
stances, produce. Some of these instances, if our 
notes find favor in your eye, dear reader, will be 
hereafter given. At present we beg attention to 
one where, with every wish to continue the 
species, the parents seemed to give up ineubation 
as hopeless. 

At the time the present note was taken the 
female condor in the Regent's Park had laid seven 
eggs. ‘The first was laid on the 4th of March, 
1844; the second on the 29th of April of the 
same year; the third on the 28th of February, 
1845; the fourth on the 24th of April in that 
year; the fifth on the 8th of February, 1846 ; the 
sixth on the third of April, 1846; and the seventh 
on the 7th of May, 1847. 

On one occasion 1 saw the condors with a 
newly-laid white egg, some three or four inchos 
long, lying on the naked floor of their prison. 
There was no appearance of a nest of any kind, 
and there was something melancholy and yet 
ludicrous in the hopeless expression with which 
both the parents looked down at it. They 
regarded the egg and then each other, as if they 
would have said, if they could, ‘* What are we to 
do with it now we have got it?’ And the mute 
mutual answer of their forlorn eyes and dejected 
heads was, evidentiy, ‘* Nothing.” 

Well, at last it was proposed that as soon as 
another egg was laid it should be placed under a 
hen. Accordingly, on the 7th of May, at half- 
past seven o’clock, a. m., (I must be pardoned for 
being somewhat particular on such an occasion,) 
the newly-laid egg was put under a good mother- 
ly-looking nurse of the Dorking breed, and as the 
colors of hens as well as of horses are worthy 
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of note, let it be remembered that her color was 
white inclining to buff. 

The place of incubation was a cage elevated 
some distance above the floor in one of the 
aviaries. ‘The hen sat very close. Day after 
day, week after week, passed away ; still the ex- 
cellent nurse continued to sit. Day after day, 
week after week, again rolled on, and the usual 
period at which the anxious feathered mother 
beholds her natural offspring was left far behind. 
Still the good nurse sat on, till at last after an 
incubation of fifty-four days, the young condor, on 
the 30th of June, 1846, about six o'clock in the 
morning, began to break the wall of its procreant 
prison. ‘The process of hatching was very slow. 
The young bird was not extricated from the egg 
until after twenty-seven hours, nor was it then 
released—on the morning of the Ist of July— 
without the assistance of the keeper, who found 
it necessary to remove the shell, as the membrane 
had got dry round the nestling. ‘Thus came into 
this best of all possible worlds the first condor 
hatched in England. It had an odd appearance, 
and seemed to wonder how it had got here. The 
head appeared to be misshapen, for on the top of it 
was what looked like an amorphous bladder of water 
contained between the external skin and the skull. 
This gradually disappeared, and when I first saw 
it, on the same first of July, about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, the head was properly shaped. 
It was naked, and of a dark lead color; and such 
was the hue of the just visible comb (showing 
that it was a male) and of the naked feet. With 
these exceptions the young bird was covered with 
a dirty white down, and looked healthy and vigor- 
ous. On the evening of the day on which it was 
hatched it ate part of the liver of a young rabbit. 

The young condor was fed five times each day 
with the fleshy parts of young rabbits; at each 
feed a piece about the size of a walnut was given, 
and it was very fond of the liver. For the first 
ten days it was fed, and after that time it pecked 
the food from the hand of the keeper. It took no 
water, nor was any forced on it. 

I find, also, the following in my note-book :-— 

July 18.—The young condor continues to thrive 
apace, and the good hen that hatched the egg 
from which this portentous chick sprung still re- 
mains in the elevated cage, and seems very much 
attached to her charge. When feeding—for 
which purpose she quits the nestling only twice 
a day, hurrying back as if anxious to resume her 
duty—she is fussy and fidgetty (if there be such 
words) till her hasty meals are ended. The 
young condor’s down is now changed to a more 
gray hue, and the germs of the true feathers begin 
to show themselves. ‘The head and neck -have 
become blacker, and the budding excrescence of 
the comb advances. The upper mandible of the 
bill is slightly movable. The lower extremities 
are become darker and very stout, but as yet too 
weak to support the bird’s weight. 

May not this local, but no doubt natural weak- 
mess, point to the solution of the continued close 





attention of the hen? Her duty with her own 
eggs is to hatch chickens that run very soon after 
they have left the egg-shell, but till they are 
strong enough to be able to trust to their lower 
extremities she keeps them close, ‘‘ hiving them,” 
as the old wives say, carefully, till these lower 
extremities, which are, in the nestlings of the 
gallinaceous tribe, first well developed, shall be 
sufficiently strong to carry them in search of food 
and out of danger. ‘The hen, in this instance, 
finds that her Garagantua of a chick cannot walk, 
and therefore goes on cherishing it and sitting 
close over it. I saw it fed about three o’clock in 
the afternoon upon part of a young rabbit, nearly 
the whole of which it had consumed in the course 
of yesterday and to-day. When brought out it 
shivered its callow wings and opened its mouth 
like other nestlings, but it ¢hen uttered no cry. 
It made much use of the tongue in taking the food 
and in deglutition. 

On my return from making these observations I 
went to look at the old condors. Military bands 
were playing, and the wind was very high. Both 
birds were very much excited, the male especially. 
He spread and flapped his wings, pursuing the 
female, as she walked backwards from him, with 
his beak opposite and close to hers, and gesticulat- 
ing vehemently and oddly. 

The next entry is a sad one :— 

July 21, 1846.—The young condor, after thriv- 
ing well to all appearance, died this morning. 
The good hen, which had been most attentive to 
it to the last, seemed to miss it much. The cry 
of the young condor resembled the squeak of a rat, 
and the dwelling-place of the hen and her charge 
was infested by those predacious rodents. Some- 
times they would squeak, and then the bereaved 
foster-mother would approach the hole whence the 
squeak proceeded, listen, and abide there clucking, 
as if in hope of seeing her charge come forth. 

In this case I was struck with the modification 
of instinct, or rather of the adjunct of something 
closely resembling a reasoning power, on the part 
of the hen. In general, as soon as the days of 
her incubation are fulfilled the hen leaves the nest, 
if the eggs are addled, or have not been hatched 
from some other cause. But here she continued 
to sit more than double the usual time without 
moving except for the purpose of taking food. 
Might it not be that she felt that life was in prog- 
ress under her, and that her orogyy (storge) pre- 
vailed with her not to abandon the embryo till 
the fulness of its time was come t* 


* “ We cannot but admire with Harvey,” says Willugh- 
by, ‘‘some of these natural instincts of birds, viz., that 
stnest all hen-birds should, with such yey and pa- 
tience, sit upon their nests night and day for a long time 
together, macerating and almost starving themselves to 
death ; that they should expose themselves to such dan- 
gers in defence of their eggs ; and if, being constrained, 
they sometimes leave them a little while, with such ear- 
nesiness hasten back to them and cover them. Ducks and 
geese, while they are absent for a little while, diligentl 
cover up their eggs with straw. With what courage an 
magnanimity do even the most cowardly birds defend their 
eggs, which sometimes are subventaneous and addle, or 
not their own, or even artificial ones. Stupendous ia 
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Again I observed that she made no attempt to 
solicit the young condor to feed, as hens do with 
their own chickens. She seemed to regard it as 
something incomprehensible, but belonging to her ; 
and looked on with evident complacency when the 
keeper took it out to feed it on raw flesh, receiv- 
ing it, after its meal, under her wings with a 
comforting cluck. 

It is a well-known aphorism that the more per- 
fect the order of the animal is, the larger is the 
size of its offspring when it first enters into life. 
Thus, as John Hunter observes, a new-born quad- 
ruped is nearer to the size of the parents than a 
bird just hatched, and a bird nearer than a fish. 
Something may be, therefore, attributed to the 
disproportioned bulk of the young condor; but 
true as the maxim is, it does not follow that the 
parent has the power of distinguishing size. In 
birds such a power probably does not exist; for 
we know that the hedge-sparrow and other small 
birds will go on feeding the enormous young 
euckoo till the poor benevolent dupes are almost 
exhausted, before and after the intruder has shoul- 
dered out their own eggs and little nestlings. 

The sight of the helpless young condor could 
not fail to raise reflections in the most unobserv- 
ing. There was the comparatively minute form, 
which, if its life had been spared, would have 
been developed to gigantic proportions: and that 
little, feeble, plumeless wing, was formed to bear 
quill-feathers from two to three feet in length. 
These noble quills are used as pens in the Cordil- 
lera; and in this country I have seen them trans- 
formed into floats for the angler, of a size and 
finish to satisfy the most fastidious dandy disciple 
of good honest Izaak Walton. 

Two other raptorial birds come into the group, 
though one of them, the California vulture, wants 
the caruncle which distinguishes the condor. The 
other is the king of the vultures.* The brilliant 
colors of the head and neck of this last project it 
upon the notice of the visitor who passes the place 
of its confinement ; and there is reason for believ- 
ing that the stories told of the other vultures, in 
their free and natural state, standing respectfully 
aloof till their king has finished his repast, are 
not groundless, the respect being probably due to 
the superior courage of the monarch. 


truth is the love of birds toa dull and lifeless egg, and 
which is not likely with the least profit or pleasure to 
recompense so great pains and care. Whocan but admire 
the passionate affection, or rather fury, of a clucking hen, 
which cannot be extinguished unless she be drenched in 
cold water? During this impetus of mind, she neglects 
all things, and, as if she were in a frenzy, lets down her 
wings, and bristles up her feathers, and walks up and 
down reckless and querulous, puts other hens off. their 
nests, searching everywhere for eggs to sit upon ; neither 
doth she give over till she hath either found eggs to sit or 
chickens to bring up; which she doth, with wonderful 
zeal and passion, call together, cherish, feed, and defend. 
What a pretty ridiculous spectacle is it to see a hen fol- 
lowing a bastard brood of young ducklings (which she 
hath hatched for herown) swimming in the water! How 
she often compasses the place, sometimes venturing in, not 
without danger, as far as she can wade, and calls u 
them, using all her art and industry to allure them to her.” 

* oa King Vulture—Sarcoramphus Papa—Vultur Pa- 
pa, Linn. 











LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NATURALIST. 


Of the condors, two males and one female are 
now alive in the garden of the society; but no 
egg has been laid since that whose history we have 
attempted to give was deposited. 

In the same garden the king vulture—this looks 
very like poor dear Theodore Hook’s story of the 
cock maccaw’s laying eggs—has laid, but it never 
sat. The Chinese vulture has done the same, but 
never attempted incubation. The wedge-tailed 
eagle of New Holland, and the lammergeyer 
sighing for her mate and her mountains, have 
dropped eggs, but never attempted incubation. 
The eagle owl* entered upon the business of the 
continuation of the species with greater energy 
and gravity. She laid and sat, but sat in vain; 
not an owlet rewarded her anxiety. 

The white-headed eagles seemed very much in 
earnest. Of them the reader may know more 
hereafter, if he should choose io kill time by tak- 
ing up a continuation of these notes. 

This, we are told, is a world of compensation, 
though the compensation is too often terribly on 
one side, as in the often-repeated case of English- 
men being called upon to pay for “the vested 
interests”’ of a nuisance that would not be tolerated 
for three months in any city of civilized Europe 
except London—Smithfield Market, for instance. 
But still this best of all possible worlds is a world 
of compensation. In obedience to this law, Mr. 
Yarrell, in his excellent History of British Birds, 
has recorded a most interesting account of a buz- 
zardt hatching chickens, in order, no doubt, to 
balance the fact of a hen hatching a condor. 

A solitary male buzzard in our time made des- 
perate love to the shoe of the gardener of the 
Physic Garden at Oxford, with the gardener’s foot 
in the said shoe; but Mr. Yarrell’s story relates 
to the gentler sex, and he prefaces it with an ob- 
servation as to the extreme partiality of the com- 
mon buzzard for the seasonal task of incubation 
and rearing young birds. 

The bird mentioned by Mr. Yarrell was kept 
in the garden of the Chequers, in the good town 
of Uxbridge, of ineffectual treaty memory. The 
poor bird—she was well known to many a brother 
of the angle, ‘‘ now,’’ as old Izaak hath it, ‘* with 
God’’—manifested her inclination to frame a nest 
by gathering and twisting about all the loose sticks 
she could lay beak and claw on. The good mas- 
ter of the house had compassion on her, furnished 
her with twigs and all appliances and means to 
boot, and the solitary creature went to work and 
completed a nest. ‘Two hens’ eggs were put 
under her; she hatched them well and reared 
them bravely. Her desire to sit was indicated by 
scratching holes in the garden, and breaking and 
tearing everything within reach of beak and talons. 
Year after year did she hatch and bring up a 
goodly troop of chickens, and in 1831 her brood 
consisted of nine, after the loss of one, for she had 
brought out ten. Upon one oeceasion her kind 
master, to save her from what he thonght the 
ennui of sitting, put down to her a newly hatched 


* Strix Bubo. + Buteo vuigaris. 
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lot—luckless little ones, she destroyed every chick 
of them. The good man did not know the animal 
economy which makes the application of the eggs to 
the inflamed breast of the female bird a balm, render- 
ing this labor of love twice blessed, and leading in 
its train all the maternal charities. The ready-made 
nestlings were treated as intruding impostors ; 
but to her own foster-chicks no honest barn-door 
chuckie was ever more attentive; only when flesh 
was given to her, and she broke it up for her young 
family, she appeared mortified that, after taking a 
few morsels, they left her and her carrion to pick 
up the grain with which they were supplied. 

Have we not something to answer for in confin- 
ing God’s creatures in solitude where they cannot 
fulfil the divine command t 





From the Examiner. 

Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, and some Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces. By Samuet Taytor Coue- 
ripce. Edited from the Author’s MSS., by H. 
N. Coleridge, Msq., M. A. Pickering. 

Notes and Lectures upon Shakspeare and some of the 
Old Poets and Dramatists, with other Latcrary 
Remains of S. T. Coleridge. Edited by Mrs. 
H. N. Coleridge. Pickering. 
Ir speaks well for the dispositions of the exist- 

ing reading public that new editions of these 

works should have been called for. The first is 

mainly a reprint of the edition published in 1840, 

by the late Mr. Henry Nelson Coleridge. To it 

is now prefixed an introduction by Mr. J. H. 

Green, and annexed are some valuable notes by 

Mrs. H. N. Coleridge, who has discharged her 

task in a beautiful spirit of filial piety, and with 

no small portion of her father’s genius. The 
second is for the most part a reprint of the first, 
and second volumes of Coleridge’s ‘* Literary Re- 
mains,’’ published in 1836. Some miscellaneous 
pieces, critical and literary, have been added ; but 


the most interesting portion of what is new in| 


the edition will be found in Mrs. Coleridge’s 
notes. 

Mr. Green’s introduction is devoted to an expo- 
sition of the nature and extent of Coleridge’s debt 
to Lessing if the composition of the Confessions 
of an Inquiring Spirit, with a view to assert the 
originality of Coleridge. Not a few of Mrs. 
Coleridge’s notes are occupied with a similar in- 
vestigation, respecting her father’s claims to 
originality in his criticisms of Shakspeare; an 
originality which has been contested by some 
admirers of Schlegel. 

Of these two inquiries, that which relates to 
Coleridge’s claims to be considered original re- 
specting the topics which have been handled by 
Lessing is the more difficult. The principal dif- 
ficulty lies, however, in the necessity of previous!y 
forming a clear and certain notion of what consti- 
tutes originality. No person that we ever heard 
of, except the Ettrick shepherd, has been found to 
insist that originality was incompatible with obli- 
gations to preceding or contemporary writers ; and 
Hogg laid it down so broadly as at once to exhibit 
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its absurdity. In order to deserve the title of 
original, he exclaimed, an author ‘‘ must first read 
all the books that ever were written, and then 
himself write something that was not in any of 
them.” Few will defend the theory, thus broadly 
expressed ; but it lies unacknowledged at the bot- 
tom of nearly every cavilling objection to the 
originality of great writers. The truth is that the 
human faculties can only be fully developed by 
the action and reaction of the individual mind in 
converse with others. It is impossible to conceive 
a perfect evolvement of the intellectual powers in 
any man except by athletic contests friendly or 
hostile with those of other men. Of the stores of 
knowledge possessed by any one of us, how small 
a portion is the result of individual observation. 
The difference between a Herschell and an igno- 
rant savage is in no small degree owing to Her- 
schell’s having inherited the recorded experiences 
of the many generations of thinkers who preceded 
him. The baby Herschell was as mere a savage 
as the baby born among the red Indians, or the 
pappooses of New Guinea. The intelligent savage 
of eighty has a considerable stock of ideas and 
maxims ; but they are derived immediately from 
his own experience, or from the communications 
of his scanty tribe or immediate predecessors. 
They are limited and onesided. On the other 
hand, the educated Englishman in the nineteenth 
century has access to the recorded experiences of 
many generations of men placed in social circum- 
stances entirely differing from each other. He 
owes far more to other thinkers than the savage 
does ; and yet he may be more original, in the 
strictest acceptation of the term. If his mind has 
struck out a new theory or system for itself, if he 
has made all the notions derived from others sub- 
servient to the establishment of his own views, if 
‘he has assimilated every thought received from 
| without to certain self-originated thoughts com- 
bined with them, he is original. 

Let us apply this test to Coleridge’s Con- 
fessions of an Inquiring Spirit. Comparing the 
views expressed in that work with those of Les 
sing, we find am essential incompatibility pervad- 
ing them. The state of Lessing’s mind is en- 
tirely sceptical; he is a moral Pyrrho. The 
uniform characteristic of Coleridge’s mind is faith ; 
he is always accompanied by a steady, unwavering 
belief in something permanent. ‘Tracing the his- 
tory of Coleridge’s intellect, we find this charac- 
teristic feature as prominent in his earliest writings 
—in those which preceded his acquaintance with 
those of Lessing—as in his latest ; but among the 
many minds with which Coleridge’s multifarious 
and discursive reading brought him in contact, 
Lessing’s was perhaps the one best calculated, by 
suggestion and excitement, to stimulate his powers 
of thought, to make him feel the necessity of 
modifying foregone conclusions, and to add to the 
stock of materials upon which he worked. There 
is exquisite beauty, clear apprehension, and im- 
mense intellectual wealth, displayed in the wri- 
tings of Lessing. His ‘‘ Laocoon’’ and his “ Na- 




















than the Wise’’ formed a new point of departure 


in modern European thought. Their influence 
upon Coleridge’s mind was undoubtedly great, as 
it was upon the minds of Gothe and Schiller. 
But it was influence exercised upon a mind as 
original and as self-dependent as that of Lessing 
himself; and after, as before, his acquaintance with 
the writings of Lessing, Coleridge’s habits of 
thought and opinions remained essentially his own. 
That he adopted facts illustrative and facts corrob- 
orative of his views from Lessing, or that he has 
on several occasions presented them almost in the 
very words of Lessing, does not in the slightest 
degree impair his originality. For an instance— 
Coleridge’s acceptation of the Christian religion, 
as declared in the Cvonfessions, differs essentially 
from that expressed by Lessing in his many frag- 
mentary publications. The effect of the study of 
Lessing's writings upon the mind of Coleridge, in 
short, was precisely the effect produced upon one 
of our masters in the art of conversation when 
suddenly stimulated to greater exertion, and sup- 
plied with richer suggestions of thought, by being 
brought into direct contact with an equal. Facts 
and reasonings, admirably illustrating and corrob- 
orating this position, will be found in Mr. Green’s 
introduction. 

The case of the alleged plagiarisms from 
Schlegel is much more simple and easy. Cir- 
cumstances mentioned in the notes by Mrs. Cole- 
ridge place it beyond dispute that the main features 
of Coleridge’s Shakspearian criticism were de- 
veloped in public lectures in England, before the 
lectures of Schlegel had assumed the form and 
fulness in which we at present possess them ; 
and the coincidence of many illustrations and 
expressions in the lectures of Schlegel, and in the 
Sibylline leaves of Coleridge's criticism, can be 
easily accounted for. Such instances appear more 
numerous than they really are from the way in 
which the latter fragments have been transmitted 
tous. Coleridge’s criticisms are in part made up 
of mere sketches, or hints drawn up by himself, 
the date of which (if known) is not always stated ; 
in part of notes written by him on the margins 
of books ; in part of imperfect reports and recol- 
lections by others of what he said. We possess, 
in fact, even now, only some detached though 
very salient and striking points, and by no means 
the coherent or complete body, of what has been 
thought and said about Shakspeare at various 
times by Coleridge. ‘Thus it was with him when 
the lectures of Schlegel reached this country. 
They were undoubtedly very carefully studied by 
Coleridge ; nor, where their views happened to 
be in accordance, did he ever afterwards scruple 
to adopt illustrations from them ; not unfrequently, 
indeed, the very form of their expression in words 
would seem to have adhered to him. But all 
these adoptions, or plagiarisms, if you will, were 
at most mere expositions of details subordinate to 
certain general views which Coleridge had ex- 
pressed at an earlier period; and, as we have 
remarked, they appear much more numerous than 
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they really were, from the circumstance of the 
previously-delivered lectures of Coleridge having 
come down to us in such an imperfect state. 

The coincidences in opinion and even in modes 
of illustration between Coleridge and Schlegel are 
easily accounted for. Both started from the same 
point of progress in the study of Shakspeare, and 
both had access to the results of the labors of the 
same precursors. It is the prevailing error of 
English readers to view Schlegel’s ‘* Lectures of 
Shakspeare”’ as a strictly original work. The 
truth is that the manner is his own, but a great 
part of the matter consists of mere centos from 
earlier publications of his countrymen. From 
1770 to 1806 the study of Shakspeare had been a 
passion with the Germans. There had appeared 
several translations of his plays, and innumerable 
commentaries upon each. Lessing, Gothe, Her- 
der, to say nothing of minor laborers, had all been 
at work upon him, all publishing about him; and 
Schlegel came to his task with an intimate knowl- 
edge of what had thus been already done in the 
way of exposition. With his acute, vivacious, 
but essentially little and somewhat coxcombical 
mind, he succeeded in embodying what was essen- 
tial in their writings, with the addition of many 
ingenious, and more merely brilliant, suggestions 
of his own. We do not know that we can fairlv 
say more of him than that he translated the thoughts 
of master-minds into language better adapted to 
the comprehension of the circulating-library schoo] 
of intellects; and it is precisely this that has 
given such a wide circulation and acceptance to 
his work. 

Coleridge received an impulse, and derived 
stores of facts and opinions, from the same sources 
as Schlegel; and he rested his own claim to 
originality upon a statement by Hazlitt that the 
latter had heard him express the same views of 
Shakspeare before he went to Germany or could 
read German. This is conclusive with respect to 
Schlegel ; but not so with regard to the obligations 
which Coleridge, in common with Schlegel, owed 
to earlier German writers. The labors of Mr. Tay- 
lor of Norwich had diffused, at the time to which 
Hazlitt alludes, a pretty general knowledge of the 
tone and tenor of German criticism in this country. 
This vague acquaintance had worked strongly upon 
the sympathizing mind of Coleridge, and was in 
deed the first motive to his visit to Germany. 
The German writers thus acted suggestively and 
excitingly upon him at the very outset of his study 
of Shakspeare. But he was Jess encumbered than 
Schlege! with a minute and extensive knowledge 
of their writings, aid the character of his mind 
was essentially different from that of the German 
Hence the discrepancies between the two writers, 
to those who will really examine them, are infi- 
nitely greater than their coincidences. Schlegel’s 
uniform tendency is to individualize and pare down ; 
Coleridge's to generalize and build up into massive 
thoughts. Coleridge’s estimates of character and 
his reflections are uniformly elevating and purify- 





ing ; Schlegel is too apt to dwell upon the morally 
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equivocal with a lingering that betrays sympathy, 
and his most successful flights of eloquence are in 
the region of precicuse prettiness. There is a 
sympathy with unconventional nature in everything 
that Coleridge utters; Schlegel is all over con- 
ventionality—the conventionality of French literary 
morals immediately antecedent to the revolution. 
It is unnecessary now to inquire into the part 
played by Coleridge in that transitive epoch of 
our literature which has brought us down from the 
days of Horace Walpole to those of Thomas Car- 
lyle. It was greater than his writings can ever 
show ; for in this at least he resembled Socrates, 
that it was not by writing but by conversation he 
swayed and formed the minds of many who have 
influenced the public after their respective fashions. 
Southey has admirably characterized him in pas- 
sages which are quoted below. ‘The written books 
he projected were gigantic dreams, but his spoken 
words are still sounding ‘‘ deep and sweet’’ amid 
the wisest literature of the time. The more inti- 
mately any one is acquainted with the literary history 
of England at the close of the 18th and the com- 
mencement of the 19th century, the more deeply 
will he be impressed with a conviction of the great 
and extensive power exercised by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge over the minds of his contemporaries. 











From the Examiner. 
The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. 
Edited by his son, the Rey. Cuartes Curupert 
Sourney, M. A., Curate of Plumbland, Cum- 
berland. Vol. 11. Longman & Co. [Reprinted 
by Harper & Brothers. ] 


Tue interesting contents of this velume, some 
of which we have already laid before the reader, 
invite us to resume our contemplation of the 
simple life of intellectual labor which Southey 
preferred to other forms of ambition—to observe 
with what a manly and equable resolution he pur- 
sued it; to discover, in habits of thought some- 
what limited but really honest and single-hearted, 
the secret of many supposed inconsistencies ; and 
to profit by a style of writing prose which has 
not been surpassed, rarely even equalled, in the 
best days of English literature. The book is 
almost exclusively composed of Southey’s letters, 
and in no other way could the story it has to tell 
have been half so delightfully told. 

Southey’s pause of transition between his youth- 
ful politics and the opinions of his mature life 
seems to be marked by a rather striking passage 
in one of the letters. He is talking, in 1803, of 
the chances of a new ministry, immediately before 
the cvalition of Fox and the Grenvilles. 


The Grenvilles are in the right, but they got 
right by sticking in the wrong ; they turned their 
faces westward in the morning, and swore the sun 
was there; and they have stood still and sworn on, 
tll, sure enough, there the sun is. But they stand 
upon the strong ground now, and have the argu- 
ment all hollow ; yet what is to come of it, and 





what do they want—their country asks that ques- 
tion. War! ‘They have it; every man in the | 
country says amen, and they whose politics are | 


most democratic say amen most loudly and most 
sincerely. In spite of their speeches, I cannot wish 
them in; and, when change of ministry is talked 
of, cannot but feel with Fox, that, little as 1 may 
like them, ten to one I shall like their successors 
worse, and sure | am that worse war ministers than 
the last cannot curse this country. * * * * It 
does seem that, by some fatality, the best talents 
of the kingdom are forever to be excluded from its 
government. Fox has not done well, not what I 
could have wished ; but yet I reverence that man 
so truly, that whenever he appears to me to have 
erred, I more than half suspect my own judgment. 


When the coalition took place he was full of 
eagerness and hope—nor without the anticipation 
of honorable employment through Fox’s interest. 
No one acquainted with the character of his mind, 
and with the subsequent course of party history, 
will be surprised at the sequel. 

In one of his later works, if we remember 
rightly, Southey declared that he had been op- 
posed to the Catholic claims, even in his days of 
youthful republicanism. It would probably have 
been more correct to say that his reason and his 
feeling were in those days at war upon the subject 
—the latter opposing the Catholics strongly, the 
former unable to resist the force of their claim 
considered with reference to their position in Ire 
land. ‘The passages of Southey’s correspondence 
which illustrate these peculiarities of opinion are 
among the most curious and interesting in the 
volume before us. 


Decidedly as my own principles lead to toleration, 
I vet think in the sufferance of converts and prose- 
lytism it has been carried too far. You might as 
well let a fire burn or a pestilence spread, as suffer 
the propagation of popery. I hate and abhor it 
from the bottom of my soul, and the only antidote 
is poison. Voltaire and such writers cut up the 
wheat with the tares. The monastic establish- 
ments in England ought to be dissolved ; as for the 
priests, they will, for the most part, find their wa 
into France ; they who remain should not be suf- 
fered to recruit, and would soon die away in peace, 
I half fear a breach of the Union, perhaps another 
rebellion, in that wretched country. 


It will not do to denounce opinions of this sort 
as sheer bigotry. ‘There are too many pages of 
the English history to be cited in justification of 
the prejudice expressed in them. ‘That it did 
not at this time extend, in Southey’s ease, to a 
denial of the existence of such blessings as Prov- 
idence saw good to effect through Catholicism and 
its institutions, the following remarkable passage 
from another letter will show. It is due to 
Southey to add that he never materially altered 
these opinions of our English universities. 


The number of good stories of all kinds which 
are common to the Orientals and Europeans, are 
more likely to have been brought home by peace- 
able travellers, than by the Crusaders. I suspect 
the Jew pedlers were the great go-betweens. ‘They 
always went everywhere. All the world over you 
found Jew merchants and Jew physicians: wherev- 
er there is anything to be got, no danger deters a 
Jew from venturing. I myself saw two fellows at 
Evora, under the very nose of the Inquisition, who, 
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if they had any noses, could not have mistaken 
their game. I knew the cut of their jibs at once ; 
and, upon inquiring what they had for sale, was 
told—green spectacles. A history of the Jews 
since their dispersion, in the shape of a Chronolog- 
ical Bibliotheca, would be a very valuable work. 
I want an academy established to bespeak such 
works, and reward them well, according to the 
diligence with which they shall be executed. 

‘The abuses, or main abuses, of printing, spring 
from one evil—it almost immediately makes author- 
ship a trade. Per-sheeting was in use as early as 
Martin Luther’s time, who mentions the price—a 
curious fact. The Reformation did one great mis- 
chief ; in destroying the monastic orders, it deprived 
us of the only bodies of men who could not possibly 
be injured by the change which literature had under- 
gone. They could have no peculium ; they labored 
hard for amusement; the society had funds to spare 
for printing, and felt a pride in thus disposing of 
them for the reputation of their orders. We laugh 
at the ignorance of these orders, but the most worth- 
less and most ignorant of them aeery more 
works of erudition than all the English and all the 
Scotch universities since the Reformation ; and it 
is my firm belief, that a man will at this day find 
better society in a Benedictine monastery than he 
could at Cambridge ; certainly better than he could 
at Oxford. 

You know I am no friend to Popery or to Mona- 
chism ; but if the Irish Catholics are to be eman- 
cipated, I would let them found convents, only 
restricting them from taking the vows till after a 
certain age, as Catherine did in Russia; though 
perhaps it may be as well to encourage anything 
to diminish the true Patric-ian breed. The good 
would be, that they would get the country culti- 
vated, and serve as good inns, and gradually civilize 
it. As the island unluckily is theirs, and there is 
no getting the devil to remove it anywhere else, 
we had better employ the Pope to set it to rights. 


This was also substantially Sydney Smith’s 
opinion, but the chances of success in acting upon 
it were infinitely greater when Southey thus 
broached the matter than when the English wit 
propounded a similar plan nearly forty years later. 
Between paying the existing priests’ stipends by 
the state, and the regular institution of a Catholic 
establishment, differences undoubtedly exist—but 
the principle is the same, and is stated more clearly 
by Southey in a letter of a few days’ later date to 
Mr. Charles W. W. Wynne, M. P. 


A Catholic establishment would be the best, per- 
haps the only means of civilizing Ireland. Jesuits 
and Benedictines, though they would not enlighten 
the savages, would humanize them, and bring the 
country into cultivation. A petition that asked for 
this, saying plainly we are Papists, and will be so, 
and this is the best thing that can be done for us, 
and for you too—such a petition I could support, 
considering what the present condition of Ireland is, 
how wretchedly it has always been governed, and 
how hopeless the prospect is. 

You will laugh at me, but I believe there is more 
need to check Popery in England than to encourage 
it in Ireland. It was highly proper to let the im- 
migrant monastics associate together here, and live 
in their old customs; but it is not proper to let 
them continue their establishments, nor proper that 
the children of Protestant parents should be in- 





veigled into nunneries. You will tell me their 
vows are not binding in England; but they are 
binding in foro conscientia ; and, believe me, what 
ever romances have related of the artifices of the 
Romish priesthood, does not and cannot exceed the 
truth. This, by God’s blessing, 1 will one day 
— irrefragably to the world. The Protestant 

issenters will die away. Destroy the Test Act 
and you kill them. ‘They affect to appeal wholly 
to reason, and bewilder themselves in the miserable 
snare of materialism. Besides, their creed is not 
reasonable ; it is a vile mingle mangle which a 
Catholic may well laugh at. But Catholicism 
having survived the first flood of reformation, will 
stand, perhaps, to the end of all things. It would 
yield either to a general spread of knowledge, 
(which would require a totally new order of things,) 
or to the unrestrained attacks of infidelity—which 
would be casting out devils by Beelzebub the prince 
of the devils. But if it be tolerated here, if the 
old laws of prevention be suffered to sleep, it will 
gain ground, perhaps to a dangerous extent. You 
do not know what the zeal is, and what the power 
of an army of priests, having no interest whatever 
but that of their order. * * * * You will 
not carry the question now; what you will do in 
the next reign, Heaven knows! 


There is matter for reflection in this letter 
which the least bigoted of readers will find it diffi- 
cult not to connect with the experience of the last 
quarter of a century in both churches, Roman 
Catholic and Anglican. 

In one of his earlier letters from Lisbon, 
Southey mentions some curious Lent plays he had 
met with in Portugal. We observe that many 
interesting notices of similar productions, of the 
age of Enzina as well as that of Lope de Vega, 
are given in Mr. Ticknor’s masterly History of 
Spanish Literature. 


You like the Catholics: shall I give you an 
account of one of their Lent plays upon transub- 
stantiation, which is lying on the table! It begins 
by the Father turning Adam out of doors. ‘ Get 
out of my house, you raseal!’’ Adam goes a-beg- 
ging, and bitterly does he complain that he can find 
no house, no village, nobody to beg of. At last he 
meets the Four Seasons, and they give hima spade, 
and a plough, &c., but nothing toeat. Then comes 
Reason, and tells him to goto law with his Father, 
who is obliged to find him in victuals. Adam goes 
to law; an angel is his counsel, and the devil 
eve against him. He wins his cause: and the 

‘ather settles upon him oil—for extreme unction ; 
lamb; and bread and wine. Up comes the sacra- 
ment, and there is an end of the plays. This is 
written bya priest, one of the best Spanish writers, 
who has written seventy-two of these plays, all 
upon the body and blood, and all in the same strain 
of quaint and pious blasphemy. In another, Christ 
comes in as a soldier to ask his reward of my Lord 
World for serving him, and he produces the testi- 
monials of his service :—that, on the eighth day of 
his enlisting, he was wounded with a knife; that 
he had a narrow escape when the infantry were all 
cut off; that he went as a spy among the enemies, 
and even got into their temple; that he stood a 
siege of forty days, and would not capitulate, though 
without provisions, and, after three assaults, put 
the enemy to flight; that he succored Castle-Mag- 
dalen when the enemy had got possession ; that he 
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supplied a camp consisting of more than 5,000 per- | 
sons with food, who would all have been starved ; | 
that he did good service at sea in a storm; there- 
fore, for him and his twelve followers, he asked his 
reward. 


During the period comprised by this volume 
Southey commences his residence at Keswick, 
joining Coleridge in a house he had taken there. 

There is no part of the volume more marked 
with the impress of Southey’s calm and clear good 
sense than where he refers to Coleridge. 


You are in great measure right about Coleridge ; 
he is worse in body than you seem to believe, but 
the main cause lies in his own management of him- 
self, or rather want of management. His mind is 
in a perpetual St. Vitus’ dance—eternal activity 
without action. At times he feels mortified that 
he should have done so little; but this feeling never 
produces any exertion. I will begin to-morrow, he 
says, and thus he has been all his life-long letting 
to-day slip. He has had no heavy calamities in 
life, and so contrives to be miserable about trifles. 
Poor fellow! there is no one thing which gives me 
so much pain as the witnessing such a waste of 
unequalled power. I knew one man resembling 
him, save that with equal genius he was actually a 
vicious man. 

If that man had common prudence, he must have 
been the first man in the country, from his natural 
and social advantages, and as such, we who knew 
him and loved him at school used to anticipate him. 
1 learnt more from his conversation than any other 
man ever taught me, because the rain fell when 
the young plant was just germinating and wanted 
it most ; and I learnt more morality by his example 
than anything else could have taught me, for I saw 
him wither away. He is dead and buried at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and has left behind him nothing 
to keep his memory alive. A few individuals only 
remember him with a sort of horror and affection, 
which just serves to make them melancholy when- 
ever they think of him or mention his name. This 
will not be the case with Coleridge; the disjecta 
membra will be found if he does not die early: but 
having so much to do, so many errors to weed out 
of the world which he is capable of eradicating, if 
he does die without doing his work, it would half 
oreak my heart, for no human being has had more 
talents allotted. 

Wordsworth will do better, and leave behind him 
a name, unique in his way; he will rank among 
the very first poets, and probably possesses a mass 
of merits superior to all, except only Shakspeare. 
This is doing much, yet would he be a happier 
man, if he did more. 


Other notable names occur—often very charac- 
teristically : 


Hazlitt, whom you saw at Paris, has been here ; 
aman of real genius * * * * he has also 
ne Wordsworth, but so dismally, though 

Vordsworth’s face is his idea of physiognomical 
perfection, that one of his friends, on seeing it, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ At the gallows—deeply affected by his 
deserved fate—yet determined to die like a man ;”’ 


and if you saw the picture, you would admire the 
criticism. 


According to a subsequent letter, Hazlitt’s 
portrait of Coleridge had something of the same 





defect. Though “ very fine,’ and painted “ in 





Titian’s manner,’’ Southey is obliged to tell the 
owner of the face that ‘it does look as if you 
were on your trial, and certainly had stolen the 
horse ; but then you did it cleverly—it had been 
a deep, well-laid scheme, and it was no fault of 
yours that you had been detected.’’ Nevertheless 
he prefers it to a picture of the poet exhibited at 
this time by Northcote, which, he protests, looks 
like a grinning idiot, though at the same time it 
has such points of resemblance that “ it is like 
enough to pass for a good likeness with those who 
only know your features imperfectly.”’ 

Here is a mention by Southey—with signifi- 
cant blanks and erasures by his editor—of some 
of the London celebrities of the period. 


I saw a number of notorious people after you left 
London. Mrs. Inchbald—an odd woman, but I 
like her. Campbell * * * * who spoke of 
old Scotch ballads with contempt! Fuseli * * * * 
F'laxman, whose touch is better than his feeling. 
Bowles * * * * Walter Whiter, who wanted 
to convert me to believe in Rowley. Perkins, the 
Tractorist, a demure-looking rogue. Dr. Busby— 
oh! what a Dr. Busby !—the great musician ! the 
greater than Handel! who is to be the husband of 
St. Cecilia in his seraph state, * * * * and 
he set at me with a dead compliment! Lastly, 
Barry, the painter; poor fellow! he is too mad 
and too miserable to laugh at. 


Our last extract is from the Lisbon letters. 


In Africa a Portuguese saw an orang-outang, the 
most human beast that has yet been discovered, 
walking quietly with a stick in his hand ; he had 
the wickedness to shoo him, and was not, as he 
ought to have been, hung for wilful murder. The 
head and hands were sent here; I have seen them 
in the Museum, in spirits. I have seen many an 
uglier fellow pass for a man, in spite of the defini- 
tion that makes him a reasoning animal: he has 
eyebrows, and a woolly head, almost like a negro’s, 
but the face not black. 

Fielding died and was buried here. By a sin- 
gular fatality, four attempts have been made to erect 
a monument, and all have misearried. A French- 
man set on foot a subscription for this purpose, and 
many of the factory engaged for one, two, or three 
moidores ; circumstances took him from Lisbon, 
and this dropped. Another Frenchman hada mon- 
ument made at his own expense, and paid for it; 
there was a fine French inscription, that, as his 
own countrymen had never given the great Fielding 
a monument, it was reserved for a Frenchman to 
honor his country by paying that respect to genius: 
he also went away, and is now following the French 
Pretender ; and his monument lies among masonry 
and rubbish, where | have sought for it in vain. 
Then De Visme undertook the affair ; and the bust 
of Fielding, designed for this purpose, is still in 
the house which belonged to him here. I know 
not what made this scheme abortive. Last, the 
Prince of Brazil went to work, and the monument 
was made. The Lady Abbess ofthe New Convent 
wished to see it; it was sent to her; she took a 
fancy to it, and there it has remained ever since : 
and Fielding is still without a monument. 


Matters inviting extract have been so seductive 
that we have left without allusion many facts and 
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incidents in the volume that would richly have 
rewarded the attention of the reader. 

Mr. Landor’s poem of Gelir appears to have 
exerted a remarkable influence over Southey’s 
tastes and studies in poetry. We find the first 
allusion to it in a letter at the opening of the 
volume. He tells Cottle (in September, 1799) 
that he has reviewed it in the Critical, and quoted 
from it some of the most exquisite poetry in the 
language. ‘‘I would goa hundred miles to see 
the anonymous author.”” When he went to Lis- 
bon, some months after, he took only Celeridge’s 
Poems, the Lyrical Ballads, Burns, and Gebir. 
He tells Coleridge in subsequent letters that the 
more he reads it the more Gebir grows upon him. 
And to his friend Grosvenor Bedford he mentions 
it as ‘a poem called Gebir, written by God knows 
who, sold for a shilling, having miraculous beau- 
ties.”’ It is instructive to mark this early and 
irresistible sympathy between two of the greatest 
masters of a pure, expressive, masterly English 
style, that have written in our day. 

Charles Lamb peeps out now and then in the 
volume. We have a glimpse of him smoking at 
the Ship in Small street, and describing the son 
of a worthy captain and fellow-smoker as so 
veritably ‘* the queerest fish out of water’’ that he 
must have been begotten on a mermaid. We see 
Southey, throughout, incessantly at work—re- 
viewing for Longman, translating for Hamilton, 
versifying for the Morning Post, ‘‘ drudge, drudge, 
drudge,’’ yet secretly devoting precious leisure, in 
the midst of his drudgery, to the composition of 
Madocs and Thalabas. We see him, too, among 
the Scotch Aristarchi of the Edinburgh Review, in 
the course of that visit to Edinburgh which be- 
came the subject of much talk a little later, pro- 
testing that Scotehmen were pigmies, ‘‘ diteratuli,”’ 
compared with Rickman, William Taylor, Words- 
worth, and Coleridge. We see Coleridge him- 
self amid gigantic schemes of tragedies, epics, 
essays on contemporaries, cyclopadias, all huge, 
shapeless, and confused, as chaos itself. For one 
of his projected undertakings he is to go to Bis- 
eay ‘‘ and throw light on the Basque ;”’ for another 
he is to “‘ learn Welsh and Erse,’’ and the mere 
index to one of his books is to be itself a ** pan- 
dect of knowledge.” Southey replies bya smile, 
but it is a very melancholy one. “If Edith saw 
me now, she would think my eyes were weak 
again, when, in truth, the humor that covers them 
springs from another cause.” 





From the Spectator. 
TICKNOR’S HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE.* 


Ir is a remarkable circumstance, and perhaps 
shows the practical character of the people, that 
while the Americans fail altogether in mere belles 
lettres, they excel in more practical literature. 
Among the myriads of their versifiers they have 
not produced an original poet. The only novelist 


* History of Spanish Luerature. By George Ticknor. 
In three volumes. Published by Murray. 





of originality, or even of mark, is Cooper; and 
his school—the manner in which he plans and 
conducts his story, as well as his general treatment 
—is European : his novelty arises from the novelty 
of his subject, rather than from any original con- 
ceptions of his own. Even in delineation of man- 
ners, reflections on social morals, and all that class 
of light literature which takes the form of essays, 
sketches, tales, no original writer has appeared, 
nor any very notable one except Washington Irving. 
Irving’s model, however, was English; and the 
greater part of his best works was European, not 
only in style but in subject. 

In matters more directly practical this deficiency 
is reversed. If the Americans have not produced 
a Boerhaave, a Hunter, a Laennec, they have con- 
tributed their share to medical and surgical science. 
In jurisprudence and municipal law they have 
rivalled Europe. But it is in the literature of 
history that the Americans are most distinguished. 
Besides historical biographies, and historical col- 
lections, that equal those of any other people when 
the short period of their national existence is borne 
in mind, as well as several histories of a respecta- 
ble character, they have Bancroft, Prescott, and 
Washington Irving, who, if not original in their 
class, are eminent of their class, combining exten- 
sive research with high literary excellence. 

To this trio Mr. George Ticknor must now be 
added. With the qualities we have just mentioned 
he combines greater novelty of subject, and conse- 
quently supplies a more useful book than the Life 
of Columbus, the Conquests of Mexico and Peru, 
or even than the History of the United States; 
since these stories were already accessible, which 
is more than could be said of the history of Spanish 
literature. The subject had not been treated suffi- 
ciently by Bouterwek, or Sismondi ; and by English 
writers not at all, except in detached portions. A 
history of it was therefore wanted ; not only for the 
general use of such books, but because few Eng- 
lishmen study Spanish without a purpose. At 
the same time, the Janguage and literature of Spain 
have so many remarkable features, that every one 
who aspires to literary knowledge should be ao- 
quainted with their outlines. 

The Spanish language was one of the earliest 
formed and completed in modern Europe, and Spain 
was the first country to possess a really national 
literature. Like other precocious children, how- 
ever, she stopped short, and with the exception of 
Don Quixote, never afterwards produced a work 
that obtained a popular European reputation and 
by operating upoa the European mind assisted in 
the formation of character or the advance of civil- 
ization. Italy, France, England, and at a later 
date Germany, have not only produced works in 
every department of literature of a higher intrinsic 
merit, but those works have possessed that general 
character which, by their influence upon the minds 
of authors, has indirectly enriched and varied the 
literature of other nations, or operated still more 
directly by means of translations. The cause of 
this may be ascribed to various circumstances ; the 
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southern and isolated position of Spain; the de- 
struction of ancient freedom, and the establishment 
of despotism by Charles the Fifth, so quickly after 
the downfall of the last Moorish kingdom ; the 
restraint upon men’s minds exercised by the Inqui- 
sition ; and last, but not least, the proud, bigoted, 
self-conceited character of the Spaniard, who, ac- 
knowledging no equal in anything, would of 
course learn nothing from any one. 

The date of the first Spanish document is 1155 ; 
and the language itself, as distinct from the bar- 
barous Latia that arose after the fall of the Roman 
power, is supposed to be only fifty years earlier. 
The great epic ballad poem, The Cid, was composed 
within a hundred years of this formation of the 
fAanguage—that is, before the year 1200 at the 
latest, while some authorities fix it half a century 
earlier. Castilian prose rapidly followed, and was 
displayed in works of structure, utility, and even 
learning, at a time when the rest of Kurope was 
sunk in barbarism, at least as regarded vernacular 
literature. Alfonso the Wise was born in 1221, 
ascended the throne in 1252, and died in 1284; 
during his father’s reign the laws of the Visigoths 
were translated into Castilian, and it is supposed 
that Alfonso was personally engaged in the work. 
Under his own reign the Bible was translated ; 
and he produced, between 1256 and 1265, the cele- 
brated Partidas, a code of laws with a primitive 
commentary, ostensibly argumentative and horta- 
tive, but frequently descriptive of the manners of % 
the age. As regards style, the Partidas not only 
formed or rather embodied the genius of the Cas- 
tilian tongue, but continued to be superior in diction 
toanything that was produced for several centuries. 
As a body of law it is still authoritative, both in 
Spain and her former dependencies. Dunham 
observes, that ‘‘ Ifall the other codes were banished, 
Spain would still have a respectable body of juris- 
prudence ; for we have the experience of a respect- 
able advocate in the Royal Tribunal of Appeals 
for asserting, that during an extensive practice of 
twenty-nine years, scarcely a case occurred that 
could not be virtually or expressly decided by the 
code in question.”” Mr. Ticknor says that ‘ It is 
in fact a sort of Spanish common law, which, 
with the decisions under it, has been the basis of 
Spanish jurisprudence ever since; and becoming 
in this way a part of the constitution of the state 
in all Spanish colonies, it has, from the time when 
Louisiana and Florida were added to the United 
States, become in some cases the law in our own 
country ; so wide may be the influence of a wise 
legislation.”’ 

Don John Manuel, the nephew of Alfonso the 
Wise, was born in 1282, and died in 1347 ; and 
was aman of action, as well as an author. He 
abridged the Chronicle of his uncle, wrote poems, 
treatises, and what we should now call essays ; 
but his great claim to consideration arises from 
his having originated Spanish prose fiction, and 
in the Conde Lucanor anticipated the framework 
and manner of Boccaccio, however he might fall 
below him in genius. Contemporary with Don 





John—1330-1250— was the arch-priest Hita ; 


who seems to us to have satirized the vices and 
immoralities of priests and nuns under the guise 
of an autobiography, and though he cannot be said 
to have originated satirical fiction, since it perhaps 
was never altogether lost sight of from the time 
of Petronius or even Lucian, the arch-priest ap- 
pears to have given it 4 more consistent form than 
was found in the Fabliaux, and to have adapted it 
to the Spanish character. He was followed by 
Don Pedro Lopez de Ayala, who died in 1407; 
and whose chronicle is the best and completest 
authority for the reigns of Pedro the Cruel, his 
bastard brother Henry the Second, John the First, 
and Henry the Third. This, however, is but a 
small part of his praise : he is entitled to be con- 
sidered the first modern original historian—the 
first man of rank and action who took up his pen 
to record a continuous story of the events in which 
he was engaged and the characters of the actors, 
and to do it with the cool judgment of a man of 
the world. In ballad literature Spain was pre- 
eminent, perhaps unrivalled. Although the time 
of the composition of the earlier ballads is unknown, 
and the names of their authors have perished, 
there is little question that the ballad itself is as 
ancient as The Cid, if not older; going back to a 
period coeval with the Norman Kings of England. 
In point of merit the Spanish ballads surpass 
those of our own country : having less coarseness 
and vulgarity of tone and style, more directness 
and condensation in the narrative, with more 
vraisemblance in the story, and more genuine 
manners—in short, being altogether more ballad- 
like. The Cid rises occasionally to an almost 
Homeric picturesqueness and even force. The fol- 
lowing picture of the quarrel between the followers 
of the Cid and of his sons-in-law is like a scene 
from the Odyssey. The insolence of the retainer 
and the loyalty of the feudal vassal are admirably 
depicted ; and the retainer is the type of classes 
yet existing. Frere, however, seems to have 
somewhat improved the original ; which was 
hardly to have been looked for. 


Azur Gonzalez was entering at the door, 
With his ermine mantle trailing along the floor, 
With his sauntering pace and his hardy look, 
Of manners or of courtesy little heed he took ; 
He was flushed and hot with breakfast and with 
drink. 
‘* What ho! my masters, your spirits seem to 
sink, 
Have we no news stirring from the Cid, Ruy Diaz 
of Bivar? 
Has he been to Riodivirna, to besiege the windmills 
there? 
Does he tax the millers for their toll? or is that 
practice past ? 
Will he make a match for his daughters, another 
like the last t”’ 


Munio Gustioz rose and made reply— 
‘¢ Traitor, wilt thou never cease to slander and to lie? 
You breakfast before mass, you drink before you 
pray ; 
There is no honor in your heart, nor truth in what 
you say ; 
You cheat your comrade and your lord, you flatter to 
betray ; 
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Your hatred I despise, your friendship I defy ! 

False to all mankind, and most to God on high, 

I shall force you to confess that what I say is true.” 

Thus was ended the parley and challenge betwixt 
these two. 


The preparation for the combat of necessity has 
not so much spirit ; but it is curious for its precis- 
ion and information, and shows how little like a 
genuine ballad are the modern reproductions. 


The heralds and the king are foremost in the place ; 

They clear away the people from the middle space ; 

They measure out the lists, the barriers they fix, 

They point them out in order, and explain to all 
the six— 

** If you are forced beyond the line where they are 
fixed and traced, 

You shall be held as conquered and beaten and 
disgraced.”” 

Six lances’ length on either side an open space is 
laid ; 

They share the field between them, the sunshine 
and the shade. 

Their office is performed ; and from the middle space 

The heralds are withdrawn, and leave them face to 
face. 

Here stood the warriors of the Cid, that noble 
champion ; 

Opposite, on the other side, the lords of Carrion. 

Earnestly their minds are fixed each upon his foe. 

Face to face they take their place, anon the trumpets 
blow ; 

They stir their horses with the spur, they lay their 
lances low ; 

They bend their shields before their breasts, their 
faces to the saddle-bow ; 

Earnestly their minds are fixed each upon his foe. 

The heavens are overcast above, the earth trembles 
below ; 

The people stand in silence, gazing on the show. 


The first printed collection of ballads is in 1511. 
Some of them are by known authors, and must 
have been written between 1450 and 1500. Others 
are more ancient. The fifteenth century was not, 
however, so distinguished as the two preceding 
centuries for works of character, or for writers 
who originated a new class of literature, except it 
be the courtly school and a sort of imitation of 
the Provencals. ‘Towards the close of the century, 
however, appeared La Celestina. Whatever this 
piece may be called, however long and rude its 
structure, and however coarse and profligate its 
sentiments and language, it was in reality a 
modern drama, nearly a century before any other 
country possessed one. It contained, too, the germ 
of that bustle and intrigue which subsequently 
formed the Spanish comedy, and either in ‘‘ adap- 
tation”’ or imitation influenced the drama of what 
was formerly civilized Europe—that is, Italy, 
France, and Great Britain. In the first half of 
the sixteenth century appeared the Lazarillo de 
Tormes of Mendoza; which also gave to Europe 
a type for the novel of knavery and low adventure. 
The highest and most artistical form is exhibited 
in Gil Blas; but so congenial is the subject to 
the facts of modern life, that no generation, 
perhaps no decade, passes without a reproduction 
of the idea in some form or other. With Laza- 
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rillo de Tormes Spanish literature may be said to 
have stopped short or declined, except in the 
instance of Don Quixote, just at the time when 
other nations were arising to the race. Quevedo 
has given us a household phrase, in ‘ Hell is 
paved with good intentions.” The names of Lope 
de Vega and Calderon are familiarized to the eye 
if not the mouth; but they are only read in the 
original by a few scattered scholars ; while the 
occasional translations of particular plays have, 
we believe, ‘* dropped still-born from the press.’’ 
Either Spain has not produced a work of that 
lofty character which is emphatically denominated 
classic—one whose basis, whatever the forms may 
be, is universal nature, whose characters are types 
of mankind in general, whose lessons of life apply 
to all circumstances, and whose execution is as fault- 
less and finished as the failings of man’s nature 
and language permit literary execution to be— 
or else there is a luck in literature, and Spain has 
not been lucky enough to become a fashion. 

For this reason, a history of Spanish literature 
is a desideratum to England, apart from the gen- 
eral utility of such works when well executed ; 
and Mr. ‘Ticknor’s history is as well executed as 
we are entitled to expect such a book to be. It is 
a labor of love and of time; Mr. Ticknor’s first 
studies in Spanish literature were commenced 
upwards of thirty years ago, at Madrid, and have 
been continued with increasing zest to the present 
way. In the pursuit of his studies, and the for- 
mation of his collection, he has enjoyed the assist- 
ance of many Spaniards of literary eminence, as 
well as of his countrymen Irving and Prescott. 
These external aids, however, are of little conse- 
quence without natural aptitude, and Mr. Ticknor 
is in himself well qualified for his task. His 
critical taste and acumen are good, with a leaning 
to the favorable side: he is not only well read in 
Spanish literature, but in the collateral lines of 
French and English eritics and German scholars. 
In the important matter of scale he is more judi- 
cious than many other writers ; giving a sufficient 
account of the author or the book without drawing 
it out to an undue length. Sometimes we may 
hear more about a minor writer than we care to 
know ; perhaps fuller specimens of the earlier au- 
thors, especially the ballad-writers, might have been 
desirable ; and the account of the writers on newly- 
discovered America is bald: but, on the whole, the 
management of this part is sound. The plan is 
well digested, and well arranged, both to facilitate 
the reader’s inquiry and to classify the materials. 
The division is by epochs ; which, though in 
some sense dynastic, distinctly enough mark the 
literary characteristics of Spain. The first period 
extends from the origin of the language to the end 
of the reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella, area 1150— 
1516. The next begins with the accession of the 
house of Austria under the Emperor Charles, and 
closes with its extinction in 1700, when the death 
of Charles the Second plunged Europe into the 
war of the Succession. The third embraces 
Spanish letters under the house of Bourbon until 
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the invasion of Napoleon Bonaparte. These 
grand divisions are judiciously subdivided, accord- 
ing to the class of the literature, as chronicles. bal- 
lads, the drama ; unless where the weight and char- 
acter of a particular writer supersedes the school in 
the person of the master—as in the case of Alfonso 
the Wise for an early period, Cervantes and 
Lope de Vega fora laterday. Besides the more 
direct literary matter, the subject naturally gives 
rise to a description of the manners that the books 
illustrate, and involves some account of the age 
itself, while a notice of the author is mostly 
desirable and frequently indispensable. Thus the 
literary history is varied by pictures of the age, 
sketches of the more striking parts of Spanish 
story, and a pretty complete gallery of Spanish 
authors. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the author’s 
style are clearness, precision, and propriety. There 
is no redundancy of words, no possibility of mis- 
taking his meaning ; the reader is never delayed 
by involved or incumbered sentences ; and the 
diction varies sufficiently with its subject to avoid 
monotony. If Mr. Ticknor does not rise to high 
eloquence, he is equal to his theme, and he rarely 
or never falls into that rather stilted rhetoric from 
which few of his countrymen are altogether free, 
especially when dealing with chivalrous subjects. 
It might perhaps be critically objected that his book 
is rather an historical review of Spanish literature 
than in strictness a history ; but such would be a 
theoretical objection. If the work has not the 
condensed and comprehensive elevation of history, 
it is more useful and informing than that species 
of composition can ever become when its subject 
matter is books. In such case the reader must 
altogether rely upon his author. Mr. Ticknor 
enables him to judge for himself so far as it is 
practicable to doso. The critical reviewer, indeed, 
is not altogether free from the fault of raising the 
relative and occasionally the absolute merit of his 
authors too high. ‘This, however, is so difficult 
to avoid that we can conceive no other method 
than a structural arrangement, assisted by mechan- 
ical means. ‘The originators or principals of a 
class or school might be considered singly, ad 
the others follow in a smaller type. If, however, 
shere is to be any notice of a writer, anything 
beyond a summary characteristic and dismissal, it 
is almost impossible to avoid some exaggeration 
of his attractive if not of his abstract merit. 

A work like this suffers by extracts, that must 
be taken in small portions; because it is not in its 
parts that the value or character of the book con- 
sists. Our quotations must therefure be looked 
upon as specimens of manner, or the sort of mat- 
ter, rather than anything else. The following is 


Mr. Ticknor’s criticism on The Cid, after describ- 
ing its story : 


The story of the poem constitutes the least of its 
claims to our notice. In truth, we do not read it 
at all for its mere facets, which are often detailed 
with the minuteness and formality of a monkish 
chronicle ; but for its living pictures of the age it 
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represents, and for the vivacity with which it brings 
up manners and interests so remote from our own 
experience, that, where they are attempted in for- 
mal history, they come to us as cold as the fables 
of mythology. We read it because it is a contem- 
porary and spirited exhibition of the chivalrous 
times of Spain, given occasionally with an Homerie 
simplicity altogether admirable. For the story it 
tells is not only that of the most romantic achieve- 
ments, attributed to the most romantic hero of 
Spanish tradition, but it is mingled continually with 
domestic and personal details, that bring the char- 
acter of the Cid and his age near to our own sym- 
pathies and interests. ‘The very language in which 
it is told is the language he himself spoke, still only 
half developed ; disencumbering itself with difficulty 
from the characteristics of the Latin; its new con- 
structions by no means established ; imperfect in its 
forms, and ill furnished with the connecting parti- 
cles in which resides so much of the power and 
grace of all Janguages ; but still breathing the bold, 
sincere, and original spirit of its times, and showing 
plainly that it is struggling with success for a place 
among the other wild elements of the national 
genius. And, finally, the metre and rhyme into 
which the whole poem is cast are rude and unset- 
tled ; the verse claiming to be of fourteen syllables, 
divided by an abrupt cesural pause after the eighth, 
yet often running out to sixteen or twenty, and some- 
times falling back to twelve; but always bearing 
the impress of a free and fearless spirit, which har- 
monizes alike with the poet’s language, subject, 
and age, and so gives to the story a stir and in- 
terest, which, though we are separated from it by 
so many centuries, bring some of its scenes before 
us like those of a drama. 


Don John Manuel, regent, warrior, and states- 
inan, Was very particular in having his works fairly 
transcribed, (though his labor was in vain, for the 
manuscripts are Jost or imperfect ;) and he gives 
this quaint story as a reason for it: 


‘In the time of King Jayme the first of Ma- 
jorea,”’ says he, ‘‘ there was a knight of Perpignan, 
who was a great Troubadour, and made brave songs 
wonderfully well. But one that he made was 
better than the rest, and moreover was set to good 
music ; and people were so delighted with that song, 
that for along time they would sing noother. And 
so the knight that made it was well pleased. But 
one day, going through the streets, he heard a 
shoemaker singing this song ; and he sang it so ill, 
both in words and tune, that any man who had not 
heard it before would have held it to be a very poor 
song and very ill made. Now when the knight 
heard that shoemaker spoil his good work, he was 
full of grief and anger, and got down from his beast 
and sat down by him. But the shoemaker gave no 
heed to the knight, and did not cease from singing ; 
and the further he sang the worse he spoiled the 
song that knight had made. And when the knight 
heard his good work so spoiled by the foolishness 
of the shoemaker, he took up very gently some 
shears that lay there, and cut all the shoemaker’s 
shoes in pieces, and mounted his beast and rode 
away. 

** Now when the shoemaker saw his shoes, and 
beheld how they were cut to pieces, and that he 
had lost all his Jabor, he was much troubled, and 
went shouting after the knight that had done it. 
And the knight answered, ‘ My friend, our lord the 
king, as you well know, is a good king and a just: 
let us, then, go to him, and let him determine as 
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may seem right the difference between us.’ And they 
were agreed todo so. And when they came before 
the king, the shoemaker told him how all his shoes 
had been cut in pieces and much harm done to him. 
And the king was wroth at it, and asked the knight 
if this were truth. And the knight said that it 
was, but that he would like to say why he did it. 
And the king told him to say on. And the knight 
answered, that the king well knew that he had 
made a song—the one that was very good and had 
good music; and he said that the shoemaker had 
spoiled it in singing ; in proof whereof he prayed 
the king to command him now to sing it. And the 
king did so, and saw how he spoiled it. Then the 
knight said, that since the shoemaker had spoiled 
the good work he had made with great pains and 
labor, so he might spoil the works of the shoemaker. 
And the king and all they that were with him were 
very merry at this, and laughed; and the king 
commanded the shoemaker never to sing that song 
again, nor trouble the good work of the knight ; 
but the king paid the shoemaker for the harm that 
was done him, and commanded the knight not to 
vex the shoemaker any more. 

** And now, knowing that I cannot hinder the 
books I have made from being copied many times, 
and seeing that in copies one thing is put for 
another, either because he who copies is ignorant, 
or because one word looks so much like another, 
and so the meaning and sense are changed without 
any fault in him who first wrote it; therefore I, 
Don John Manuel, to avoid this wrong as much as | 
may, have caused this volume to be made, in which 
are written out all the works I have composed ; 
and they are twelve.” 


The following passage on the present popular 
estimation of Spanish ballads, is an example of 
the living spirit the author can at fitting times 
throw into his work : 


But besides what the Spanish ballads possess 
different from the popular poetry of the rest of 
Europe, they exhibit, as no others exhibit it, that 
nationality which is the truest element of such 
poetry everywhere. They seem, indeed, as we 
read them, to be often little more than the great 
traits of the old Spanish character brought out by 
the force of poetical enthusiasm; so that if their 
nationality were taken away from them they would 
cease to exist. This, in its turn, has preserved 
them down to the present day, and will continue to 

reserve them hereafter. The great Castilian 
eroes, such as the Cid, Bernardo del Carpio, and 
Pelayo, are even now an essential portion of the 
faith and poetry of the common people of Spain, 
and are still in some degree honored as they were 
honored in the age of the Great Captain, or, further 
back, in that of Saint Ferdinand. ‘The stories of 
Guarinos, too, and of the defeat of Roncesvalles, 
tre still sung by the wayfaring muleteers as they 
were when Don Quixote heard them in his jour- 
neying to Toboso ; and the showmen still rehearse 
the adventures of Gayferos and Melisendra in the 
streets of Seville, as they did at the solitary inn of 
Montesinos when he encountered them there. In 
short, the ancient Spanish ballads are so truly 
national in their spirit that they become at once 
identified with the popular character that had pro- 
duced them, and with that same character will go 
onward, we doub* not, till the Spanish people 
shall cease to have a separate and independent 





existence. 





SPANISH LITERATURE. 


The poetical specimens of The Cid are from 
Frere’s version ; those of the Coplas of Manrique 
are taken from Mr. Longfellow’s ; the remaining 
poetical translations are by Mr. Ticknor. Like 
most other translations, they are often somewhat 
too modern in their spirit, preserving the ideas 
rather than the antique character which Frere has 
caught so well. The following version of a ballad 
descriptive of manners may be taken as a favorable 
specimen : 


Her sister Miguela 
Once chid little Jane, 
And the words that she spoke 
Gave a great deal of pain. 
** You went yesterday playing, 
A child like the = — 
And now you come out, 
More than other girls dressed. 


“You take pleasure in sighs, 
In sad music delight ; 

With the dawning you rise, 
Yet sit up half the night. 


‘* When you take up your work, 
You look vacant and stare, 
And gaze on your sampler, 
But miss the stitch there. 


‘“* You ’re in love, people say, 
Your actions all show it; 
New ways we shall have 
When mother shall know it. 
** She ’Il nail up the windows, 
And lock up the door ; 
Leave to frolic and dance 
She will give us no more. 


** Old aunt will be sent 
To take us to mass, 
To stop all our talk 
With the girls as we pass. 


** And when we walk out, 
She will bid our old shrew 
Keep a faithful account 
Of what our eyes do ; 


** And mark who goes by, 

If I peep through the blind, 
And be sure and detect us 

In looking behind. 


‘* Thus for your idle follies 
Must I suffer too, 

And, though nothing I ’ve done, 
Be punished like you.”’ 

** O, sister Miguela, 
Your chiding pray spare ; 

That I ’ve troubles you guess, 
But not what they are. 


*¢ Young Pedro it is, 
Old Juan’s fair youth ; 
But he’s gone to the wars; 
And where is his truth ? 


** T loved him sincerely, 
I loved all he said ; 

But I fear he is fickle, 
I fear he is fled. 


‘* He is gone of free choice, 
Without summons or call ; 

And ’t is foolish to love him, 
Or like him at all,”’ 
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‘* Nay, rather do thou 
To God pray above, 
Lest Pedro return, 
And again you should love,” 


Said Miguela in jest. 
As she answered poor Jane ; 

‘* For when love has been bought 
At cost of such pain, 


‘* What hope is there, sister, 
Unless the soul part, 

That the passion you cherish 
Should yield up your heart? 


‘** Your years will increase, 
But so will your pains ; 
And this you may learn 
From the proverb’s old strains— 
“If when but a child 
Love’s power you own, 
Pray what will you do 
When you older are grown ?”’ 





THE DREAMER. 


Tue following remarkable lines are from a 
volume of ‘* Poems by a Seamstress,’’ and are said 
to be truly the production of a poor English 
girl. ‘They are indeed beautiful, and, under the 
circumstances, thoroughly and thoughtfully appro- 
priate. — Tribune. 


Not in the laughing bowers, 
Where, by green twining elms, a pleasant shade 
At summer's noon is made ; 

And where swift-footed hours 

Steal the rich breath of the enamored flowers, 
Dream I. Nor where the golden glories be, 
At sunset, laving o’er the flowing sea ; 
And to pure eyes the faculty is given 
To trace a smooth ascent from earth to heaven. 


Not on the couch of ease, 

With all the appliances of joy at hand— 

Soft light, sweet fragrance, beauty at command ; 
Viands that might a god-like palate please, 
And Music’s soul-creative ecstasies, 

Dream I. Nor gloating o’er a wild estate, 

Till the full, self-complacent heart elate, 

Well satisfied with bliss of mortal birth, 

Sighs for an immortality on earth. 


But where the incessant din 
Of iron hands, and roar of brazen throats, 
Join their unmingled notes, 

While the long summer-day is pouring in, 

Till day is gone, and darkness does begin, 
1)ream I—as in the corner where If lie, 
‘%) wintry nights, just covered from the sky. 
Such is my fate—and, barren though it seem, 
Yet, thou blind, soulless scorner, yet I dream! 


And, yet I dream— 
Dream what, were men more just, I might have 
been ; 
}iow strong, how fair, how kindly and serene, 
‘slowing of heart, and glorious of mien ; 
| he conscious Crown to Nature’s blissful scene ; 
In Just and equal brotherhood to glean, 
With all mankind, exhaustless pleasure keen. 
Such is my dream. 
And yet, I dream— 
1, the despised of fortune, lift mine eye, 
Bright with the lustre of integrity 
In unappealing wretchedness, on higr, 
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And the last rage of Destiny defy ; 
Resolved alone to live—alone to die, 
Nor swell the tide of human misery. 


And yet, I dream— 
Dream of a sleep where dreams no more shall come, 
My last, my first, my only weleome home! 
Rest—unbeheld since Life’s beginning stage, 
Sole remnant of my glorious heritage, 
Unalienable, I shall find thee yet, 
And, in thy soft embrace, the past forget. 

Thus do I dream. 





From the Presbyterian. 
MUSIC. 


I am not musical—I never could 
Fall into raptures o’er Italian singing ; 
‘¢ Songs without words’’ I never understood, 
Though soft and sweet as ** harp of houri’s string- 
ing ;”’ 
I never ask a lady for a song, 
(No matter how ‘ divinely’’ she may sing it,) 
Without a seeret hope it won't be long, 
Unless the poetry has beauty in it. 


Yet there is music, to whose sound my heart 
Beats in glad unison—sweet music, filling 
The soul with joy, though all unschooled by art— 
Sometimes in melodies low-voiced and thrilling 
It comes ; and sometimes on the charmed ear 
Falis in a gush of sweet, wild minstrelsy ; 
Anon its lofty organ-tones | hear, 
Lifting my soul in solemn gladness high. 


Wouldst hear this music? Then go forth in spring, 
When nature from her death-like trance is wak- 
ing ; 
Hear the glad robin and the blue-bird sing ; 
List the sweet clamor that the brooks are making ; 
Hark to the whispers of the young leaves, telling 
‘That May, sweet May, is come to us once more ; 
Stand by the lake, where tiny wavelets swelling, 
Break in melodious chorus on the shore. 


Wouldst hear this musie? Listen to the thunder, 
Mingling its deep voice with the summer rain ; 
Stand mutely gazing, filled with awful wonder, 
And hear Niagara’s loud anthem-strain : 
Or, when the winds lift up their voice on high, 
Swaying the forest branches round and o’er us, 
Say, in what mood of loftiest ecstasy, 
Could human genius frame sublimer chorus? 


And music dwells, homely indeed, yet sweet, 
In many a household sound of gentle meaning, 
The soft, quick pattering of tiny feet ; 
The quiet voice that in our childhood’s dreaming 
We called the wood-worm’s song before he died ; 
The cricket’s note; the kettle’s cheerful hum- 
ming ; 
The gentle purring of the cat beside 
The fire, fresh heaped to wait her master’s com- 
ing. 


These, and those softened rural sounds that seem 
‘To make the summer stillness only deeper ; 
The cow-bell’s tinkle by the distant stream ; 
The soothing hum that lulls the noontide sleeper ; 
The labor-lightening music of the bee ; 
The long-wound horn, the laborer’s toil suspend- 
ing, 
Are voices a of varied meledy, 
In one sweet praiseful concord ever blondiag. 
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From the United Service Magazine. 
THE RECENT AKCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 
[Continued from Living Age, No. 293.] 

Ow the 7th of June, the Dorothea and Trent 
left Magdalena Bay, and becarne much encum- 
bered by fragments of ice, called brash ice, which 
is produced from the effect of abrasion, the larger 
blocks of ice being crumbled into minute frag- 
ments ; and as they proceeded it became thicker 
and more solid and impenetrable. A favorable 
breeze, however, carried the ships into clear 
water, and Captain Buchan now stood to the 
northward, and passed Cloven Cliff, an insolated 
rock, which marks the north-western boundary of 
Spitzbergen. At Red Bay they were interrupted 
by the ice closing the channel, and became firmly 
fixed. They again got into the floe of ice, in 
which they remained thirteen days, when the field 
beginning to separate, and to set to the south- 
ward, the ships attained an open sea, which they 
did not, however, long retain, but took shelter 
in Fair Haven. 

Captain Buchan, perceiving that the ice was 
driving to the northward, again put to sea on the 
6th of July, and sailed as far as 80° 15’ N., 
where the ships were again intercepted by the 
ice. Its motion was, however, so rapid, that in a 
few hours channels of water were observed in 
every quarter. The wind being favorable, Cap- 
tain Buchan lost no time in availing himself of 
this propitious condition of circumstances, and 
made all possible sail. ‘The progress of our navi- 
gators was, however, not doomed to be of long 
continuance, for in the evening the channels began 
to close again, and the ships were soon beset by 
the packed ice. ‘They had now attained the Jati- 
tude of 80° 34’ N., and the circumstances by 
which they were surrounded seemed to render al! 
further efforts to push to the northward utterly 
hopeless. At least Captain Buchan was satisfied 
upon this head, and now resolved to stand over 
towards the coast of Greenland. Having, with 
some difficulty, succeeded in getting the ships 
to the edge of the pack, and sailing along it, 
a vielent gale of wind induced him to shorten 
sail, aud the ships made little way under storm 
stay-sxils. The Dorothea, in order to escape 
immediate shipwreck, took refuge amongst the 
ice, which was now rapidly gaining upon them. 
The Trent followed, and pushed into the unbroken 
line of furious breakers, in which immense pieces 
of ice were heaving and subsiding with the waves, 
dashing together with a violence which nothing 
but a solid body would seem able to withstand, 
Oceasioning such a noise, that it was with the 
greatest difficulty that the orders could be heard 
by the erew ; and ‘* no language,” says Captain 
Beechey; ‘can convey an adequate idea of the 
terrific grandeur of the effort now produced by 
the collision of the ice and the tempestuous ocean.’ 

This was a trying moment—the grave seemed 
to yawn on all sides—the war of elements—the 
din and turmoil of the ships, writhing and strug- 
gling with the contending mountains—the crash 
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of the straining and struggling ships with the 
close-pressed but tumultuous ice, induced every 
man to believe that destruction was inevitable. 
But not a lip was blanched, not a nerve was 
paralyzed : from the commander down to the ordi- 
nary seaman each was in his place; and the one 
did not command with more promptitnde and 
steadiness than did the other execute with cer- 
tainty and alacrity. Captain Beechey, from whose 
narrative we quote, says:—‘* Each person in- 
stinctively secured his own hold, and, with his 
eyes fixed upon the masts, awaited in breathless 
anxiety the moment of concussion. It soon ar- 
rived—the brig, cutting her way through the 
light ice, came in violent contact with the main 
body. In an instant we all lost our footing, the 
masts bent with the impetus, and the cracking 
timbers from below bespoke a pressure which was 
calculated to awaken our serious apprehensions.” 

During this period of agony and suspense, the 
motion of the ship was so great, that the ship’s 
bell, which in the heaviest gale had never been 
known to strike spontaneously, now tolled, as it 
seemed a fitting accompaniment to the scene of 
death. Its deep sounding and melancholy knell 
became now so constant and discordant, that it 
was ordered to be mufiled, fur the purpose of de- 
stroying the painful association it produced. Hap- 
pily the gale was not of long duration, and the 
pack broke up sufficiently to release the ships 
from their dreadful situation; thongh so disabled 
by the effects of the storm, that the Dorothea was 
in a sinking state. Of course this calamity ren- 
dered all further attempts to realize the main 
object of the expedition impessible ; and, having 
undergone the necessary amount of repair, the 
ships proceeded homewards, and arrived at Dept- 
ford on the 22d of October. 

Up to this point it cannot be said that our knowl- 
edge of the Arctic regions was much enlarged by 
the efforts of Captains Ross and Buchan. The 
great problem was still unsolved, and, after about 
350 years of ardent research, and untiring perse- 
verance, we seemed to be as far as ever from ar- 
riving at the object of our incessant-pursuit, unless 
the favorable accounts, and specious hypotheses, 
founded upon the appearance of Lancaster Sound, 
could be relied upon. 

The results of Captain Ross’ examination of the 
set of the currents, were by no means in accordance 
with what had been previously believed to exist; but 
these anomalous results were capable of explana- 
tion. It is true Captain Sir John Ross says :— 
** From the best information we have been able 
to obtain, it would appear that a current of some 
force runs from the northward towards the upper 
part of Davis’ Strait, during the summer season, 
and, perhaps, for some part of the winter also; 
bringing with it fields of ice in the spring, and 
icebergs iu the summer.’ But it is not easy to 
perceive to what source of information he alludes 
and characterizes as the best, when he infers, 
‘that a current of some force runs from the 
northward towards the upper part of Davis’ 
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Strait.” Neither Baffin, Davis, nor James, found | culty in Arctic navigation which would be avoided 
any such current, and we do not gather from Sir) by 2 good sailer, but under which a sluggish ship 
John Ross’ own narrative, that he found any evi-| must inevitably succumb. It sometimes happens 
dence of a current, unless it were transient, or | that after a fresh breeze, uniformly blowing in one 
superficial, and referable to the diurnal motion of | direction for some hours, the ice becomes packed, 
the tides, and other local and elemental causes. | and the ship is necessarily beset; under these cir- 
Captain Sir John Ross had made the tour of | cumstances the skilful navigator avails himself of 
Baffin’s Bay, and, like Baffin in 1616, had) some comparatively clear interval to escape the 
brought home much the same account as that! pressure of the circumambient ice, where he may 
which had been narrated by Baffin himself. Like | remain until a change of wind sets loose the packs 
Baffin, he had looked into Lancaster Sound, but, by which he is imprisoned. The channels which 
had left the destined entrance into the Polar Sea, | are formed by such a shift of wind are necessarily 
with the fulse idea that it was a bay, and he | tortuous and intricate, partaking of the fantastie 
returned to England with this impression, which | figures of the ice, and of the irregular lines in- 
he communicated to the British public. How-!| duced by its promiscuous juxtaposition : to make 
ever, Lieutenant Parry, the gallant officer who | her course under such difficult circumstances the 
had commanded the Alexander, and who, in other | ship must thread her way upon every rhomb of the 
respects, was distinguished as an accomplished | compass. She is therefore often compelled to 
navigator, did not coincide in the views of Capt. | beat against the wind; and a good sailer will, by 
Sir John Ress; and the Admiralty, doubtless | weathering a point sooner than another, escape a 
seeing good reason to question the accuracy of | danger which would overwhelin a ship of inferior 
Sir John Ross’ impression, were easily prevailed | qualities. Besides, it is remarked by experienced 
upon to send out a new expedition, of which} navigators in the Arctic regions, that ships make 














Lieutenant Parry was most judiciously chosen to 
assume the command, 

The ships selected for this purpose were the) 
Hecla, a bomb of 375 tons, and the Griper, a large | 
gua-brig of 180 tons, the latter having been raised | 
upon. We cannot think the board of Admiralty | 
exercised a wise discretion in the selection of these | 
two vessels. ‘The fact of the Griper being raised 
upon, we deem obnoxious to severe criticism ; it was 
manifestly injudicious and irreconcilable with the 
plainest dictates of science and nautical experience ; 
both vessels drew too much water, especially the 
Griper, and both were utterly unfit for exploring 
bays or inlets. 

But in this selection the Hecla had greatly the 
advantage of her consort, though even her selection 
did not evince that judgment in the board of Ad- 
miralty which might have been expected, when 
it is recollected that they have the science of the 
country at their command. But the Hecla drew 
too much water, for no vessel appointed to this 
service should exceed 200 tous burden. Ships of 
this class are necessarily stronger, more easily 
managed, and are exposed to less danger of being 
stove oc crushed by the ice than ships of greater 
tonnage ; and, withal, they possess the pre€minent 
advantage of being much less expensive than ves- 
sels of larger dimensions, It should be Jaid down 
as an axiou, that every increase beyond the proper 
standard of tonnage is an actual diminution of the 
comparative strength of the vessel ; and it is there- 
fore manifest that a vessel intended for Polar re- 
searches should be just large enough for conveying 
the requisite steres of the expedition, and for 
affurding suitable accommodation to the navigators ; 
but no lirger. Vessels intended for this service 
should be good sailers. The success of an Arctic 
[Expedition depends more upon the sailing qualities 
of the vessels engaged in it than is generally sup- 
posed, or at least acted upon, by the authorities. 





There are iany circumstances of danger and difli- 


the greatest progress with a head wind ; as the 
ice opens first to leeward, and moves on, until it 
is stopped by grounded icebergs or by land. A 
smart sailer has therefore a great advantage in 
these expeditions ; for as the leeside of the packed 
ice first opens, and continues to open to windward, 
the best sailing ship will keep the longest in the 
loose ice. 

On the Llth of May, 1819, the Hecla and Gri- 
per left the river, and arrived in the middle of the 
entrance into Davis’ Strait on the 28th of June. 
From this point they proceeded northward, along 
the edge of the ice, between it and the western 
coast of Greenland. They crossed the Arctie 
Circle on the 3d of July, and on the 4th they 
passed an extended chain of icebergs, against 
which a heavy southerly swell was violently agi- 
tated. Between one of these icebergs and a de 
tached floe, drifling with a southerly current, the 
Hecla escaped a most perilous position, being 
nearly nipped in the ice. The berg by which this 
danger was threatened, was estimated to be 140 feet 
high, and was aground in 120 fathoms, so that its 
whole height might probably exceed 800 feet. On 
the 2lst they saw the land called by Davis ‘* Hope 
Saunderson,”’ and the ‘** Woman's Island,’’ and be- 
came surrounded by a great number of very high ice- 
bergs, of which eighty-eight, of the largest dimen- 
sions, were counted from the Crow's Nest. They 
remarked that the masses of ice by which they were 
now assailed consisted principally of the fragments 
of icebergs, or the outskirts ef the glaciers, which 
are observed to fourm along the shore. ‘The superior 
surfaces of these rude and shapeless masses, which 
emerged from the water, presented occasionally the 
most grotesque shapes, such as arches, caves, 
arcades, and dilapidated columns, with immense 
capitals. 

Having reached 73° Sir Edward Parry deter- 
mined to make an attempt to pass into Lancaster 
Sound; this was however no easy matter, as the 
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ships had to encounter a barrier of ice to the west- 
ward ; and, in order to get into the open sea, which 
he expected to find on the opposite coast, he spent 
seven days of unremitted labor; the width of the 
barrier being not less than eighty miles. After 
losing sight of the coast of Greenland very few 
icebergs were seen, and the soundings became 
deeper. On the 28th of July they found 296 
fathoms, and in the evening of the same day they 
attained a clear sea, with every appearance of its 
continuing so. On the 30th the sea still remained 
open, the weather being fine and clear, and they 
found themselves, by observation, near the entranee 
of Lancaster Sound. At about five o’clock in the 
afternoon land was distinguished from the mast- 
head, which they at once identified as the moun- 
tains on the south side of the “ inlet.” 

On the 31st they were off Possession Bay; the 
ships were hove to, and a party landed. Here they 
found the flag-staff still standing, and the ground 
was found to be free from ice or snow ; one cir- 
cumstance, however, particularly attracted the 
notice of the navigators, viz., that the impressions 
of their feet, made on their landing in this place 
the year before, remained still as fresh as though 
they had been imprinted but a few days previously. 
From this fact they inferred that no great fall of 
snow could have taken place in this locality during 
the preceding winter; and this opinion was con- 
firmed by the additional facts, that now they saw 
only three small patches of snow in the valley, and 
very little was found beyond this, up the sides of 
the mountains. 

The only animals they saw during the examina- 
tion of this land, were a fox, a raven, several ring- 
plovers and snow-buntings; they also saw a bee, 
and mote than once fell upon the tracks of bears 
and some cloven-footed animal, which, from the 
size of the impression left, they concluded to be 
that of areindeer. Vegetation seemed also to 
flourish, for wherever moisture was discovered 
tufts of grass and other plants were to be seen in 
abundance. They, however, found no ligneous 
production, other than the creeping willow, and 
this had attained only a small size. 

On the Ist of August the wind blew out of the 
Sound ; they therefore made but little progress ; 
but the sea was perfectly clear to the westward, 
as far as they could discern, while a heavy swell 
set from that direction, and everything promised 
favorably for the success of the solution of a prob- 
lem which had so long divided men’s opinions. 
On the morning of the 2d, there was very little 
wind, and soundings were taken with the deep 
sea clams, and 1050 fathoms by the line were run 
out before they found a bottom ; there was, how- 
ever, a considerable portion of stray line, on account 
of the swell, and it was estimated that the actual 
depth of water did not exceed 800 or 900 fathoms. 
Captain Parry says :—‘‘ It is more easy to imagine 
than to describe the almost breathless anxiety 
which was now visible in every countenance, 
while, as the breeze increased to a fresh gale, we 
ran quickly up the sound. The mast-heads were 
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crowded by the officers and men, during the whole 
afternoon ; and an unconcerned observer, if any 
could have been unconcerned on such an occasion 
would have been amused by the eagerness with 
which the various reports from the crow’s nest 
were received ; all, however, hitherto favorable to 
our most sanguine hopes.’’ They saw many whales ; 
between thirty and forty were counted in every 
watch ; many of these, however, were of small size. 

Having reached the longitude of 83° 12’, the 
two shores, viz., the north and south, were found 
to be 13 leagues asunder, and without any indication 
of land to the westward. After passing Barrow’s 
Strait, they met with a small island, between 
which and the shore to the northward a floe of 
ice was found to extend. This floe intereepting 
their course to the westward, Captain Parry pro- 
ceeded to the examination of a large opening 
which had been seen on the southern coast. kh 
was found to be ten leagues wide at the mouth, 
and no land was visible in the line of its southern 
direction. He now stood down an open channel on 
the eastern side, along the edge of the ice, which 
occupied the middie of the strait. The inlet in- 
creased in width as they proceeded to the south- 
ward; but the land disappearing, and its place 
being substituted by a barrier of ice, beyond which 
no water was in sight, it was determined to return 
to Barrow’s Strait. This inlet received the name 
of the Prince Regent's Inlet, it having been first ex- 
plored on the 12th of August, the birth-day of H. 
R.H., the Prince Regent; and to a bay on its 
eastern shore was given the name of Port Bowen. 

It had been observed, that, from the moment of 
the ships entering Lancaster Sound, the movements 
of the compass needle had become sluggish ; and 
both this disturbance and the deviation increased 
as they proceeded to the westward ; and this con- 
dition continued to increase as the ships descended 
the inlet. On the 7th, the dip of the dipping needle 
indicated 86° 28’, and the variation was now 118° 
W. On the 9th, so feeble had become the inten- 
sity of the earth's magnetism, as a directive force 
that the compasses became affected only by the 
ship's local attraction, and in whatever direction 
the ship’s head was placed, the needle was directed 
to the same point. On the 2Ist, they found nothing 
to interrupt their progress to the westward ; the sea 
was entirely unobstructed by ice, and so perfectly 
clear, that it scarcely seemed to be the same sea, 
which, but a day or two before, had been com- 
pletely covered with floes as far as the eye could 
reach. 

On the 22d, they reached the mouth of a channel 
of more than eight leagues in width, and neither 
land nor ice could be seen from the mast-head along 
its direction. ‘*To this noble channel,” says 
Captain Parry, ‘‘ I gave the name of Wellington, 
after his grace, the master-general of the ord- 
nance.”’ 

Although two thirds of the month of August 
had now passed away, it was calculated that the 
sea might yet be navigable for six weeks; the 
ships had suffered no injury ; there was abundance 
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ef provisions ; the crews were in robust health 
and high spirits; and both officers and men were 
warmed by a lively enthusiasm to accomplish, by 
all possible means, the grand object of the expe- 
dition. 

The ships proceeded slowly to the westward 
until they reached Sir Byam Martin’s Island, an 
island lying to the east of Melville Island, where 
a party was sent on shore for observation, as well 
as to collect specimens of the natural productions 
of the country. The report of these officers was 
favorable: they found the remains of Esquimaux 
habitations in four different places, and traces of 
reindeer and musk-oxen were also distinguished ; 
the ravines were covered with luxuriant moss and 
other vegetation ; and, generally, the character of 
the productions of the island did not materially 
differ from those of Possession Bay. ‘The ships 
proceeded still to the westward, and, on the 4th 
of September, they crossed the meridian of 110° 
W. of Greenwich, in the latitude of 74° 44’ 20”, 
by which the crews of the two ships became enti- 
tled to the sum of £5000, under an order in council, 
made in pursuance of an act of Parliament. They 
worked their way along the southern coast of the 
largest of a group of islands, and, on the 5th of 
September, landed in a bay, which, from its sound- 
ings and shelter, appeared the most safe and con- 
venient in those parts of the coast which they had 
examined. 
of the Hecla and Griper, and was the first spot 
where the expedition kad dropped anchor after 
leaving the coast of Norfolk. To this island Cap- 
tain Parry gave the name of Melville, after the 
distinguished nobleman who was at that time first 
lord of the Admiralty. 

Captain Parry became soon aware, by the signs of 
the season, that his labors must shortly be brought 
toaclose. He found the shores to the westward 
covered with large masses of ice, aground in four 
or five fathoms water, and a compact body of ice 
was seen extending to the shore, near the point 
which formed the western extremity of the island : 
however, the ships ran sufficiently close to be assured 
that no passage lay to the westward ; the floes ly- 
ing literally upon the beach, and no sea being 
visible beyond them. From this time until the 
24th, both ships were exposed to a series of perii- 
ous positions, in which the bad qualities of the 
Griper were felt to be a source of continual peril 
and annoyance. On the 20th she was forced on 
shore, and exposed to the most imminent peril ; 
she was, however, subsequently got afloat, and on 
the 24th the two ships were secured in a proper 
position for laying them up in winter quarters ; 
and in the afternoon of the 26th the two ships were 
hauled into the bay, with three loud cheers from 
their respective crews. Here they remained during 
the ten following months, in the monotonous dreari- 
ness of an Arctic winter, and it was not until the 
Ist of August of the ensuing vear that the ships 
stood out of Winter Harbor and along the shore 
of Melville Island to the westward, threading a 
devious and difficult course, to avoid the masses of 


This bay was distinguished as the bay | 








ice in motion ; exposed to constant peril, and fre- 
quently threatened by instant annihilation. A 
series of vexatious disappointments and delays 
found them only on the western point of the island, 
and Captain Parry being persuaded that little hope 
remained of making further progress to the west- 
ward in this season, felt it no longer justifiable to 
persevere in the same course ; the ships now steered 
to the eastward, along the edge of the ice, to look 
out for any opening that might lead them to the 
American continent. 

Before taking leave of Melville Island, a locality 
in which it is probable Sir John Franklin may yet 
be found, it is satisfactory to reflect that the island 
is not without such resources as would greatly tend 
to eke out the scanty provisions of a party im- 
prisoned within its dreary shores. During the 
stay of the Hecla and Griper various hunting 
parties managed to kill on the island three musk 
oxen, twenty-four deer, sixty-eight hares, fifty- 
three geese, fifty-nine ducks, and one hundred and 
forty-four ptarmigans, amounting in all by weight 
to 3,766 Ibs. of meat, and thus affording to each 
of 94 men 34 lbs. of meat per month. 

We cannot but regard the result of this voyage 
as a valuable acquisition to our geographical sci- 
ence. Captain Parry realized his predictions ; 
Lancaster Sound was penetrated, and its direction 
and formation accurately delineated. He had dis- 
covered an inlet to the south, together with the 
land lying to the north, and its relative position 
with regard to the Polar Sea: it is true, the great 
problem still remained unsolved, but Captain Par- 
ry had the glory of having penetrated much further 
to the westward than had any former navigator. 

On the return of Captain Parry, his important 
discoveries naturally suggested a plan of expe- 
dition in another direction. Hudson’s Bay still 
remained unexplored, for although Middleton had 
described his progress as arrested by a frozen 
strait, yet this obstacle might be considered only 
as a casual obstruction ; and Middleton's testimo- 
ny had not always been unquestioned, and by 
some had been deemed not above suspicion. Ac- 
cordingly, two vessels were appointed for this 
service—the Fury, of 377 tons, and the Hecla, of 
375; the expedition being placed under the com- 
mand of Captain Parry. 

It had been observed, during the former expedi- 
tion, that the direction of Prince Regent’s Inlet 
pursued a course southerly, with an inclination to 
the westward, and it was the impression left upon 
the mind of Captain Parry that this strait might 
conduct to the coast of America, and that the east 
and west lands which enclose it were probably 
islands. It was therefore not to be supposed that 
the pursuit which had led to the first voyage 
would be abandoned, without an effort to ascertain 
the correctness of the impressions of Sir Edward 
Parry, as well as to test the accuracy of Captain 
Middleton. Accordingly, the two vessels had 
scarcely arrived in the Thames, when a commis- 
sion was signed, appointing Sir Edward Parry to 
the command of the Fury, and he was to be ac- 
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companied by Lieutenant Lyon, who was appointed 
to the command of the Hecla. 

On the 8th of May, 1821, the Fury and Heela, 
accompanied by the Nautilus, transport, sailed 
from the Nore. Having reaehed Southampton 
Island, near its northern extremity, where the 





yontinuity of the land appeared to be dissolved, 
Captain Parry concluded they were not far from | 
the eastern entrance of the Frozen Strait which had | 
occasioned so much angry discussion at the time | 
of Middleton. The testimony of that navigator 





was however fully confirmed by Captain Parry ; 
and the Frozen Strait was found to be by no’ 
means unworthy of the name which had been im- 
posed upon it. Captain Parry says:—** Afier 
the most anxious consideration | came to the reso- 
lution of attempting the direct passage of ve, 
Frozen Strait, though I confess not without some 
apprehension of the risk 1 was incurring, and of 
the serious Joss of time which—in ease of failure, 
either from the non-existence of the strait, or from 
the insuperable obstacles which its name implies 
—would thus be inevitably occasioned to the ex- 
pedition.”’ Our adventurers worked their way 
throngh it, and, after verifying the observations 
of Middleton, proceeded to the examination of the 
coast beyond. The first yesult ef their labors 
was, the Duke of York’s Bay, on the N. E. ex- 
tremity of Southampton Island. The bay on the 
western side was shut in by alow shore, which 
it was concluded could be no other than ** the low 
shingly beach’’ of Middleton. In Repulse Bay 
no ice was found which could obstruct the pas- 
sage, and the fullest examination being now given 
to it by Captain Parry and his party, all doubts 
which had hitherto been entertained respecting its 
communication with the Polar Sea were set at 
rest, and the question determined as to the conti- 
nuity of land round Repulse Bay. Captain Parry 
does ample justice to that much wronged officer, 
Captain Middleton, whose accuracy he generally 
confirmed. It would appear, little doubt can be 
entertained that the account given by Middleton 
of the Frozen Strait, as it was seen from Cape 
Frigid, is in the main incapable of impeachment ; 
and the examination of Captain Parry completely 
established the accuracy of Middleton upon the 
point most pertinaciously insisted upon by his per- 
secutor, Dobbs; for it was established beyond 
controversy that Repulse Bay and the northern 
part of the Welcome were filled by a rapid tide 
flowing in, from the eastward, through the Frozen 
Strait. 

The land surrounding Repulse Bay rose from 
six or seven hundred to a thousand feet, and such 
vegetation as is peculiar to the Arctic regions 
was occasionally found to have attained a consider- 
able degree of luxuriance ; both reindeer and hares 
were abundant, as were also the species of birds 
usually found in the Arctic regions, and black 
whales were occasionally seen in the bay. The 
remains of sixty Esquimanx habitations were 
found upon one spot, besides fireplaces, store- 








houses, and other walled enclosnres, from four to 
five feet high, used by the natives for keeping 
their skin canoes, and for their preservation from 
the depredation of dogs. Numerous circles of 
stones, supposed to be burial places, were also 
observed, and the supposition was rendered prob- 
able by the fact that near one of them was found 
a human skull. 

Captain Parry now kept along the line of coast 
to the northward, examining every bend or inlet; 
and now the passage became exceedingly intricate, 
amongst islands and narrow channels, between 
which the rapid tides hurled large masses of ice 
about, in such sort as to threaten the most immi- 
nent danger. On the 3d of September a fresh 
gale from the northward drifted the large floe of 
ice, to which the ships wero attached, to a greater 
distance than they had ever experienced under any 
former circumstances ; and to their mortification 
and disappointment, after al} their toil, and the 
loss of nearly a month of the most important 
period of the season, they found themselves on 
nearly the same spot as that on whieh they had 
been on the 6th of August. But the dauntless 
and enterprising spirit of the commander never 
forsook him under the most trying eireumstanees, 
and his present position was one which required 
the utmost exertion tw restore the flagging confi- 
dence of his disappointed companions. The 5th 
of September had arrived, the season rapidly clos- 
ing in, and as yet no step had been advanced 
towards the object of their pursuit. By the 15th, 
however, they had examined numerous inlets and 
openings on the American coast, and among these 
an extensive inlet to which was given the name 
of Lyon’s Inlet. The continuity of land was 
everywhere determined, and no passage found to 
the westward. On the Ist of October there was 
a fall of rain, which immediately froze, and the 
season now rapidly elosed upon our navigators. 
The formation of young ice upon the surface of 
the water warned them that the season of active 
operation was nearly at an end, and they now 
determined to secure the ships for the winter; and 
the smal! island lying off the northern point of 
the entrance into Lyen's Inlet was selected as 
being favorable for this purpose. 

During the stay of the navigators in their 
winter harbor they became acquainted with some 
intelligent Esquimaux, from whom they learnt, 
with considerable aceuracy, the form of the coast 
en the north of Winter Island. An Esquimaux 
woman, who displayed great intelligence and apt- 
ness in understanding what was attempted to be 
communicated, delineated upon paper the conti- 
nental coast short round by the westward, and 
afterwards io the S. S. W., so as to bring it 
within the reach of three or four days’ journey 
of Repulse Bay. This information Captain Parry 
found subsequently to be correct, and therefore 
that gallant officer must share with the poor Es- 
quimaux woman the honor of the discovery of 
the extreme north-eastern boundary of America, 
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whicn was stated in the Admiralty instructions to 
be the object next in importance to the finding of 
the passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
This woman appears to have possessed remark- 
able qualities, and, considering her isolated posi- 
tion and the narrow means of acquiring infor- 
mation at her command, her intelligence seems 
almost miraculous, Captain Parry says: ‘‘ When- 





ever any explanation was necessary between the 
Esouimaux and us, Iligliuk was sent for, as an 
interpreter. 
through her, and she thus found herself rising 
into a degree of consequence, to which, but for 
us, she could never have attained.”’ 

But it appears that the poor Esquimaux, whose 
intelligence and physical qualities had enabled her 
to conquer the assaults of an Arctic winter, to 


tame and subdue the savage character of these | 


climes to the use and appliances of human wants 
—who had converted the dreary desert of eternal 
winter into a cheerful and pleasant abode in the 
midst of a thriving and happy family—the poor 
antutored savage, who—without the amenities of 
civilization, or the blandishments of polished life 
—had known how to interest the gallant and ac- 
complished officer who has embalmed her mem- 
ory in his pages ; who seemed almost to vie with | 
European skill in the delineations of the geo- 
graphical relations of the neighboring coast ; was 
yet not proof against the influence of one of the 
most common and degrading effects of society, in 
its most advanced and corrupt form. Attention 
and kindness failed to insure her gratitude, but! 
made her giddy ; aud her exaltation induced her 
to assume airs which would better have become 
the pet miss in her teens, than the noble savage | 
whom the contaminating touch of the world had 
not yet spoiled, 

At the end of May, the Esquimanx being about 
to quit their winter habitations for the north, Cap- 
tain Parry made them some suitable presents, and 
bid them farewell; but it was not until the 2d 
of July that the ships were moved out of their 
winter dock, and they put to sea on the 8th. 
They now encountered great difficulties, and were 
involved in extreme peril by the pressure of the 
ice. The pressure became at length too powerful 
for resistance, and the stream cable, with two six 
and one five inch hawsers, gave way at the same 
moment. ‘Three others soon followed, and the 
sea was too full of ice to allow the ship to drive, 
80 that the ouly way by which she could yield to 
the enorinous weight which oppressed her, was by 
leaning over the land ice, while her stern at the 
same time was entirely lifted more than five feet 
out of the water. The lower deck beams cracked 
and groaned, and the frame of the ship was sub- 
jected to a trial of extreme severity. At this 
moment the rudder became unhung by a sudden 
jerk, which broke up the rudder case, and struck 
the driver boom with considerable violence. Ul- 
timately, however, the pressure which had been 
80 dangerous, became a valuable auxiliary ; for, 


Information was chiefly obtained | 


‘quickly succeeded by a fresh supply. 





by its inereasing weight, the foe on which they 


were borne, burst upwards, unable to resist its 
force. 

The ship righted, and, a small slack opening in 
the water, she drove several miles to the south- 
ward, before she could be again secured to get the 
rudder hung. Whilst the Hecla was thus strug- 
gling with these accumulated perils, the Fury did 
not escape ; for several hours she was continually 
grazed, and sometimes heeled over, by a degree 
of pressure, which those unacquainted with Arctic 
navigation would be unable to conceive. A 
heavy floe, some miles in length, drove fast down 
upon the ships; in a few minutes it came in con- 
tact, at the rate of a mile and a half an hour, with 
a point of land ice, breaking it up with a tremen- 
dous crash, and forcing countless masses, each 
being estimated at many tons in weight, to the 
height of fifty or sixty feet, from whence they 
rolled down on the inner or land side, and were 
Thus 
threatened by the danger of being crushed and 
overwhelmed by these stupendous and gigantic 
masses of ice hurled as in the classic fiction of 
the war of the Titans, and threatened with instant 
annihilation under the uplifted and violently con- 
vulsed mountains of ice, the crews remained quiet 
spectators of the terrific struggle; being within 
five or six hundred yards of the spot where nature 
was playing this gigantic and fearful game. 

By the 12th of July they had reached the lat- 
itude of 67° 18,’ opposite to a considerable opening 
in the land, out of which a strong current was 
observed to set into the sea. ‘This they examined 
thoroughly, and found to be a river, which mean- 
dered in the most romantic manner among the 
hills, preserving a smooth and unruffled surface for 
a distance of three or four miles. On the 16th 
they saw much high land to the north and east, 
and they again fell in with tribes of Esquimaux. 

Captain Parry now determined to journey to the 
westward, endeavoring first to reach some of the 
islands lying in that direction, and thus to gain 
the main land. 

On the 14th of August he set out, and on the 
17th crossed the Bouverie Islands, arriving on the 
following day at a peninsula, which he examined, 
and found its northern point to overlook the nar- 
rowest part of the strait of which they were in 
search. ‘They found the strait immediately below 
them bearing EK. and W. ; beyond, to the west, the 
shores again separated, and for more than three 
points of the compass no land could be seen 
Entertaining no doubt of having discovered the 
Polar sea, they already felt as though on the point 
of forcing their way through it, along the northern 
shores of America. The strait was called the 
Strait of the Fury and Hecla. In the course of a 
week, the ship steered up the strait, and by keep- 
ing on the south shore, they succeeded, with the 
assistance of the boats ahead, in getting through 
the narrow channel. The length of the narrowest 
part extends about three miles in the direction of 
W. by N.; and it is here about two miles across, 
and preserves its width the whole way. The 
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ships, however, received a check by apparently 
permanent ice, that clung to the islands here 
found, and intercepted their course in the channel, 
lying between them and the continent ; the barrier 
appeared continuous, impenetrable, and offering 
no ground, or foreshadowing of hope. Captain 
Parry had now reached latitude 70° 00’ 05’’; ex- 
ploring parties were sent out in different directions, 
and the shape of the coast was determined with 
considerable accuracy. On the 24th of Septem- 
ber it was determined to run into winter quarters, 
which was now effected for the second time in the 
present voyage. The winter having passed away, 
and the season being unusually backward, it was 
after much consideration determined upon return- 
ing to England. The ships were extricated from 
the ice on the 12th of August, and, standing out 
to the eastward, finally took their departure from 
Igloolik ; being for a time impeded by the ice 
while working to the southward. On the 17th 
of September a strong westerly breeze sprung up, 
and enabled them to shape their course for the 
Trinity Islands in a perfectly open sea. They 
now ran down Haudson’s strait without encounter- 
ing any obstacle, and on the 10th of October en- 
tered the harbor of Bressay Sound, in Lerwick ; 
and on the 18th Captain Parry arrived at the 
Admiralty. 

This expedition was succeeded, in 1824, by that 
under the direction of Captain Lyon, consisting 
of H.M.S.Griper. She sailed from Yarmouth 
Roads on the 19th of June, but the worthless 
character of the ship threw an insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of a successful expedition. 
Even Sir John Barrow, in his narrative of this 
voyage, unwilling as he is generally found to see 
aught but perfection in the Board of Admiralty, 
admits, with an air of candor, that the board had 
displayed a more than usual want of prudence in 
sending such a small and sluggish ship alone, 
through a navigation which former experience 
had shown to be of extreme difficulty and danger. 
This expedition proved signally unsuccessful—a 
result which ought to be laid to the account of the 
authorities, who sent a ship, in all respects so 
unfitted for the purpose, upon so perilous a voyage, 
to contend with the formidable elements of an 
Arctic sea. The greatest praise and admiration 
are due to the officers and crew of this vessel, and 
there is little doubt that, had the high qualities 
possessed by these gallant fellows been furnished 
with more fitting means, the result would have 
reflected more credit upon the government, and 
have induced less bitter disappointment in a gal- 
lant commander, devoted officers, and crew. 

Captain Parry was intrasted with the command 
of a third expedition, his attention being directed 
to his first line of discovery. He was instructed 
to try the broad channel leading to the south, 
which up to this time had received little attention, 
‘and was deemed to hold out a highly promising 
prospect of success. ‘Two ships were appointed 
for this service, being the same that had performed 
the former voyage ; but Captain Parry on this 





occasion took the command of the Hecla, and 
Commander Hoppner that of the Fury. 

The two ships left the Nore on the 19th of 
May, 1824, in company with the William Harris, 
transport. The instructions of Captain Parry 
were, that he should make the best of his way to 
Davis’ Strait, cross Lancaster Sound, and thence, 
proceeding through Barrow’s Strait, he was to 
make his way through Prince Regent’s Inlet. 
On reaching the latitude of 602°, they began to 
fall in with icebergs ; this was about the 18th of 
June, and by the 17th of July the ice began to 
close around ; and from this time the obstructions 
from the quantity, magnitude, and closeness of the 
ice, were such as to induce constant employment 
in heaving, warping, or sawing through it. So 
slow, however, was the progress of the ships, that, 
at the close of July, they had barely penetrated 
seventy miles to the westward. On the Ist of 
August the Hecla was placed in extreme peril. 
A gale of wind pressed the ice together, and the 
accumulated masses so closely beset the ship, that 
she received some awkward nips, and was once 
fairly laid on her broadside by a strain which 
would inevitably have crushed a vessel of ordinary 
strength. 

They continued to push to the northward, 
greatly impeded by the unusual accumulation of 
ice, and about the 29th of August reached the 
latitude 73° 15’, longitude 63° 40’. Contrary to 
their expectations, the obstructions from the ice 
still continued till the 8th of September, when in 
latitude 74° 7’, and longitude 69° 54’. Captain 
Parry remarked the extremely low degree of tem- 
perature of the month of August in this year ; 
and records that of the thirty-one days which 
composed that month, there was but one in which 
they had not a deposit of snow, sleet, rain, or fog, 
during some part of the twenty-four consecutive 
hours. In passing up Davis’ Straitand Baffin’s Bay, 
Captain Parry observed a daily set to the sonthward 
when the wind was northerly, which differed from 
two or three, to eight or ten miles per day, accord- 
ing to the strength of the breeze, and a northerly 
current was equally apparent when the wind blew 
from the southward. But it was remarked that a 
westerly set was frequently apparent, even against 
a fresh breeze blowing from that quarter. 

They entered Lancaster Sound on the 10th of 
September, and found it free from ice, with the 
exception of an occasional berg which floated in 
solitary grandeur. However, on the 13th, their 
hopes received a serious check, on perceiving the 
sea ahead covered with young ice. With this 
they struggled for three days to little purpose, 
now and then gaining half a mile of ground to 
windward in a little ‘‘ hole’’ of open water; but 
the struggle appeared daily more hopeless, for 
they seemed to lose rather than gain ground, 
while the young ice daily increased in thickness. 
On the 17th they found themselves driven back 
to the eastward of Admiralty Inlet, and on the 
morning of the 23d it appeared they had been 
drifted the distance of eight or nine leagues dur- 
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ing the night, and were then off Wollaston’s Isl- 
ands, at the entrance of Navy Buard Inlet. An 
easterly breeze sprang up on the 26th, which took 
them into Prince Regent’s Inlet on the 27th, and 
by beating up, they made the entrance of Port 
Bowen, which place they had previously deter- 
mined upon making their winter harbor; and by 
the evening of the Ist of October the ships were 
warped into their winter stations. 

A careful set of magnetic observations was now 
instituted, by which it was discovered that an 
increase in the variation of the needles since the 
former voyage in 1819, to the amount of about 
nine degrees, had taken place. 

The variation had formerly been observed to 
be 114°; it now amounted to 123°. Careful ob- 
servations were also made in a series of hourly 
experiments, on the magnetic intensity, by which 
it was found that it underwent a daily change, 
exhibiting an increasing intensity from the morn- 
ing to the afternoon, and a corresponding diminu- 
tion from the afternoon to the morning. Captain 
Parry also remarked that the sun, and, as he 
thought, the relative position of the sun and 
moon, with regard to the magnetic sphere, had a 
considerable influence both on the intensity and 
on the diurnal variation of the needle. Other 
observations were also recorded upon the refraction 
of the atmosphere, and the refraction of stars at 
low altitudes and temperatures, also the solar 
and terrestrial refractions, by observation; and 
the various meteorological observations thus re- 
corded generally display extreme exactitude and 
precision. 

A close application to these scientific details, 
with the ordinary routine of duty and amuse- 
ment incident to an Arctic winter, whiled away 
this dreary season; and at length, on the 2d 
of February, from the elevation of a high point 
of ground, they got a glimpse of the sun. On 
the 15th, the sun was visible at the observatory ; 
and on the 22d, he was once more seen from 
the ships, after an absence of 121 days. The 
progress of the seasons is so tardy in these re- 
gions, that it is long, after the appearance of the 
sun, before his rays exercise any sensible effect 
upon the temperature of the atmosphere. In this 
year the thermometer did not rise above zero till 
the 11th of April, after having remained below 
that point of the thermometric scale for 131 suc- 
cessive days. 

Exploring parties were now sent out, to travel 
by land on each side of the port. Commander 
Hoppner proceeded to the eastward, and was 
obliged to return, having with difficulty travelled 
a degree and three quarters east, in latitude 73° 
19’; he observed no appearance of sea in that 
direction, and reported that the country consisted 
of ravines, of which many were four of five hun- 
dred feet deep, and very precipitous; scarcely a 
patch of vegetation was distinguished during the 
excursion ; and a few snow-buntings and ivory 
gulls were the only animals to be met with. 

Two other parties under the respective com- 





mands of Lieutenants Sherer and Ross were sent, 
the former to the southward, and the latter to the 
northward, for the purpose of surveying the coast 
of Prince Regent’s Inlet. Lieutenant Ross re- 
turned with the intelligence that the sea was per- 
fectly open at the distance of twenty-two miles 
to the northward of Port Bowen, and Lieutenant 
Sherer returned to the ships about the same 
time, having reached 724° on the coast, to which 
distance he had accurately surveyed. 

On the 12th of July the ice broke up in the 
neighborhood, whilst that which lay across the 
mouth of the harbor became detached, and drifted 
off, leaving about a mile and a quarter between 
the ships and the sea; and on the 19th the floe 
of ice across the harbor entirely separated. The 
ships were now got clear, and put out to sea, 
after an imprisonment of between nine and ten 
months. ‘They sailed with a light southerly wind 
towards the western shore of Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, and proceeded southerly, close in with the 
western shore, having alternately open water and 
floating ice. On the 28th they perceived that the 
ice was in rapid motion towards the shore, and the 
Hecla was beset in spite of every exertion. She 
broke two of her largest ice anchors in endeavor- 
ing to heave in to the shore, and finally was 
obliged to drift with the ice. On the morning 
of the 3lst, the Fury struck the ground, and both 
ships were afterwards beset in such a manner as 
to become literally helpless and unmanageable. 
Every exertion was made by heaving at hawsers 
and otherwise, but all to little purpose ; and Cap- 
tain Parry remarks that generally in such cases 
the exertions of this kind are of little more ser- 
vice than the amusement they furnish to the men, 
under circumstances of difficulty. For he re- 
marks that when the ice is fairly acting against 
the ship, ten times the strength and ingenuity 
at their command would avail nothing. 

The two ships were now carried with the ice, 
which was setting to the southward, when the 
Hecla, after driving about a mile close to the 
shore, struck the ground forcibly several times, 
and, being brought up by it, continued immovable. 

The Fury continuing to drive, the ships escaped 
only by a few feet, running foul of one another ; 
and the Fury continuing to drive about 300 yards, 
the ice pressing her on, as well as along the 
shore, she was struck by a large floe piece, which 
forced her directly against a grounded mass of 
ice upon the beach. 

The ships were now both aground, and the 
Fury so severely nipped and strained, as to have 
sprung a dangerous leak ; both of them were got 
off at high water, but, on the night of the 2d 
of August, the ice once more forced the Fury on 
shore, and the Hecla experienced a narrow escape. 

Captain Parry with Commander Hoppner now 
left the ships with a view to survey the shore to 
the southward, in search of a spot where the Fury 
might be hove down. About a mile down they 
found a place where three grounded masses of ice, 
having three to four fathoms water within them, 
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promised to afford a suitable shelter. However, 
on returning, the ice had closed in, in such a man- 
ner as to prevent the moving of the ships, and they 
were now in such a situation that the smallest ex- 
ternal pressure must have inevitably forced them 
ashore, ueither ship having more than two feet of 
water to spare. They were, however, relieved from 
this critical position, and proceeded to the place of 
the three bergs ; here they formed a basin, and the 
Fury’s stores, provisions, &c., being landed, she 
was hove down on the 18th. All hopes founded 
upon the shelter to be derived from the three bergs 
were soon dissipated, for a gale of wind destroying 
the bergs, made it necessary for both ships to be 
towed out into the sea. The Fury was reloaded, 
but on the 2ist again struck the ground, and now 
every further attempt to repair her was hopeless. 
It was therefore determined to abandon her, and 
return with the other ship to England. On the 
27th, with a breeze from the northward, the Hecla 
stretched over to the eastern shore of Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet, with hardly any obstruction from ice, 
and entered Neill’s Harbor. in order to prepare the 
ship for her voyage homewards. 

Being clear of ice, the Hecla weighed anchor, 
and stood out to sea on the Jast day of August ; 
and on the Ist of September she entered Barrow’s 
Strait, where the sea was found to be perfectly 
open, but in Lancaster Sound a more than usual 
quantity of ice was observed to exist. In Baflin’s 
Bay they found an open sea, and on the 7th of Sep- 
tember they reached the latitude of 72° 30’, having 
in the course of eighty miles made but one tack. 
On the 10th of October they made the Mould Head, 
near the north-western extremity of the Orkney 
Islands, and the Hecla arrived at Sheerness on the 
20th of October. 

In reviewing the series of Arctic expeditions up 
to the present point, it must be admitted that the 
results are painfully discouraging, and dispropor- 
tionate to the means employed. Indeed, so scanty 
a harvest from such toilsome and protracted labors 
was calculated to throw a damp upon the sanguine 
hopes of the most enthusiastic promoters of Arctic 
expeditions. Calamity, disappointment, and tor- 
tured hope had been nearly the only fruits of the 
energetic and laborious navigators who had devoted 
themselves to this arduous and perilous research ; 
but unprofitable toil, repeated disappointment, and 
successive failures, neither damped the ardor, nor 
extinguished the hopes of these courageous and 
enterprising men. In spite of the unsuccessful 
efforts of Captain Parry in his exploratory voyage 
along the shores of Prince Regent's Inlet—not- 
withstanding the unfavorable aspect of that dreary 
and desolate region—notwithstanding the danger 
and difficulties which that gallant officer experi- 
enced in this difficult and perilous navigation, we 
find him at the end of his last voyage still full of 
hope and sanguine of future success. Alluding to 
Prince Regent's Inlet, that gallant officer says :— 
“To that point, therefore, I can, in the present 
state of our knowledge, have no hesitation in still 
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recommending that any future attempt should be 
directed.” 

It would appear that in proportion as difficul- 
ties and dangers have accumulated in the way of 
our hardy navigators, and that their struggles with 
the most formidable of elements have been severe 
and overwhelming, they not only displayed more 
zeal and perseverance in the working out of their 
arduous duties, but have ever retired from their 
struggles and calamities with a renewal of hope 
and a fresh spring of elasticity. But it cannot be 
concealed that the results of the labors of these 
dauntless men have not been adequate to their 
efforts ; the inconsiderable fruits of their persever- 
ing toil bear no proportion either to the amount 
of the means placed at their disposal, or to the 
vigor, spirit, and untiring energies with which 
they were employed. The great boundary of 
nature still repels the daring curiosity of man, and 
still lies involved in the same mystery as in the 
days of Frobisher, Baffin, and Davis ; and although 
the boundaries of human knowledge may have been 
enlarged by the efforts of successive navigators, in 
their fruitless efforts to solve the problem, still we 
are forced to the painful conclusion that no step 
has been advanced towards the attainment of the 
object of pursuit ; their costly labors have shed no 
new light upon this dark passage of human science ; 
and so little does the past experience of our most 
distinguished navigators encourage our hope, or 
furnish specious inducements for persevering in our 
attempts to invade the secrets of nature. that we 
think the experience which we have acquired for- 
bids us to entertain a hope that we shall ever arrive 
at a successful attainment of our wishes. 

It is impossible to deny to the problem the merit 
of awakening deep and absorbing interest. The 
very idea of attaining the centre of terrestrial mo- 
tion, and of standing, as it were, upon the grand 
and solitary pinnacle of nature's mysterious do- 
main, to look down as a solitary spectator upon 
the habitable globe, is an idea fraught with sub 
limity. And well may England, which has monop- 
olized fur her sons the glory of the seas, covet the 
proud distinction of reaching the pole of the earth. 

If we cast our eye upon a chart of the time of 
Baffin, or of Davis, it will be seen that our geo- 
graphical knowledge has since then been extended 
by an acquaintance with a large portion of the ter- 
restrial orb; but we must not think meanly of 
these earlier Arctic navigators, nor despise their 
skill or nautical science. Hudson, Baffin, and 
Frobisher, were men of an extraordinary cast of 
mind and character ; and their experience and the 
records of their labors have been of immense value 
to their successors in their arduous pursuit. Doubt- 
less the scanty records which they have left of their 
discoveries may appear meagre in an age charac- 
terized rather by diffusiveness than by accurate 
conciseness, yet are these meagre remains the pro- 
ductions of great men. There is a plain truthful- 
ness in their narratives, and although they are 





sometimes disfigured by puerilities little in accord- 
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ance with the presont age, they evidently state! would appear that the Arctic regions principally 
things as they saw them, and were careful to note | abound in primitive, transition, and secondary 


those hydrographical, and other important results 
of their observation, which not only manifest the 
accomplishments of the men, but have furnished 
important and exact information to their successors. 
The outlines of their discoveries were laid down 
with remarkable accuracy, if we make due allow- 
ance for the unfavorable circumstances under which 
the observations were made. ‘Their recorded ob- 
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rocks ; but modern voleanie rocks are not found, 
aud there are few traces of tertiary strata. The 
observations made, led to the conclusion that the 
primitive and transition islands were once probably 
connected with the continent of America, in the 
plains and hollows of which were deposited the 
secondary lime-stones, sand-stone, gypsum, and 
coal; but there are no traces of the agency of 


servations of soundings, bearings, tides, and other | modern voleanoes, except in Jan Mayen’s Island, 


phenomena, are also distinguished by the same | 


precision. 


Nor, in comparing the fruits of modern with! stone, &c. 





and no signs of old voleanic action, except the 
presence of secondary trap-rocks, as basalt, green- 
Oue interesting feature in the geology 


earlier Arctic expeditions, does it become us to| of the Arctic regions is, the presence of a black 
pass over in silence the many remarkable proofs; bituminous coal, found in old Greenland and in 


of the highest qualities of mind exhibited by the! Melville Island. 


earlier navigators. It is impossible to withhold 
our admiration of the intrepidity, perseverance, 
and untiring energies of these men; and if we 
compare the results of their discoveries with the 
humble means they had at their command, our 


admiration will be enhanced, and we shall be Jost | 


in astonishment, how, with such frail barks, and 
scantily provisioned vessels, they succeeded in 
surmounting the difficulties and dangers of the 
Arctic seas. 


| 





Sufficient attention has not, we 
think, been given to this important fact, as we 
have no information upon the subject, excepting 
of the most cursory and inexact character. And 
it is unnecessary to point out the extreme impor- 
tance ofa correct knowledge of any sources of this 
production, in this high latitude, which may be 
dvomed to change the character of our Arctic 
research, and effect a revolution in Arctic dis- 
covery. 

If we pause a moment upon the successive con- 


But while we admire the prowess of the early | tributions to science afforded by the various navi- 
navigators, and concede to them the great merit) gators in ancient and modern times, we shall see 


of their discoveries, we must not pass over too 
lightly the fruits and scientific results of more 
modern navigators. The labors of Sir Edward 
Parry and his companions, during his three suc- 
cessive voyages, must ever be gratefully acknowl- 
edged, and highly appreciated. Whilst disabled 
by the rigors of the Arctic winter from pursuing 
the main object of the expedition, neither Captain 
Parry nor his officers were inactive or unemployed ; 
and while the ships were shut up in Bowen's 
Harbor, the dreary time was beneficially spent in 
collecting and arranging the observations made in 
the course of the voyage. 

The interesting problem of the sphericity of the 
earth was made, at the instigation of the board of 
longitude, one of the objects of inquiry and obser- 
vation by Captain Parry in his third voyage ; and 
accordingly a number of observations were made, 
by means of a vibrating pendulum and Captain 
Kater’s apparatus, for the determination of the 
figure of the earth. A series of observations was 
made at the same time by the astronomer royal, 
and it is satisfactory to perceive how closely the 
expression for the elipticity of the earth, as obtained 
in this high latitude, agrees with the resulis of 
other geometricians in other points upon the 
earth’s surface. 

Naturalists are also indebted to recent Arctic 
voyagers for some valuable additional knowledge 
of Arctic zoology. Nor has the botany of these 
scantily furnished regions heen neglected. The 
botanical fruits of the two last voyages embrace 
twenty-one families of the natural order, and 





no good reason to be satisfied with the progress 
we have made, either towards solving the problem, 
or otherwise in our advances in practical science or 
the arts of life. In fact, our aequaintance with 
the Arctic regions (if we except our more exten- 
sive geographical knowledge of these parts) is little 
greater than what was possessed by our ancestors 
upwards of 200 years ago. The same dangers and 
difficulties which beset the paths of Hudson and 
Baffin; the same obstacles which arrested the 
progress of Middleton, are yearly repeated in the 
record of the efivrts of our own days: and it 
seems pretty certain that unless by the development 
of modern ingenuity we shal] arrive at some more 
effectual means of struggling with and surmount- 
ing the known difficulties and dangers of an Arctic 
voyage, we have little to encourage us to hope 
that we shall ever be able to achieve this long- 
coveted and ardently desired triumph of nautical 
science. 

Contemporaneously with the labors of Captain 
Parry, Captain Franklin was entrusted with a 
land expedition, the result -of which greatly en- 
tiched geography, geology, and the natural history 
of that portion of the northern coast of North 
America which is within the Arctic regions. 
Captain Franklin was instructed to explore the 
northern coast of America, from the mouth of the 
Coppermine river to the eastward, and to delineate 
the formation of that coast to the eastern extremity 
of the continent. The expedition embarked on 
the 22d of May, 1819, on board the Hudson’s Bay 
Company's ship, Prince of Wales; and arrived at 


the geological observations, recorded upon the | York Factory in Hudson’s Bay, on the 30th of 


same occasion, possess considerable interest. 


It} August in the same year. 
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The arrangements for proceeding on their 
voyage being completed, they embarked on the 9th 
of September, under a salute of eight guns and 
three hearty cheers, and proceeded in high spirits 
on their route. On the 22d of October, they had 
travelled over a distance of nearly 700 miles, but 
the scene of their perilous and painful labors has 
been so frequently deséribed as to render any fur- 
ther allusion to it, at present, unnecessary. On 
the 18th of January in the following year a de- 
tachment of the party, consisting of Sir John 
Franklin, Mr. Back, and John Hepburn, left 
Cumberland House, for Carlton House, with the 
intention of proceeding from the latter place to 
Fort Chipewyan. Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood 
remained at Cumberland House, and were to follow 
with their baggage in the ensuing spring. On 
the 26th of March, Captain Franklin completed a 
journey of 857 miles, and arrived at Fort Chipe- 
wyan. During the initiatory process of becoming 
accustomed to the mode of travelling incident to 
this frigid climate, the travellers underwent a se- 
ries of painful trials; and it would be vain to 
attempt to give anything like a faithful idea of the 
fatigue and misery of such a journey. Indeed, the 
accomplishment of such a task is scarcely within 
the reach of language ; at least no narrative could 
adequately describe the miseries of such a journey. 
The frame of the traveller seems constantly under 
the weight of some unaccountable superincumbent 
pressure, while his track is marked with the blood 
which his galled and excoriated feet leave on his 
path. In the dazzling scenes around him he finds 
no rest for his strained and painfully over-wrought 
eye-balls; and it is in vain that he seeks for ob- 
jects to distract his attention from his own agoniz- 
ing sensations. When he rises from sleep half 
his body seems dead, until the painful conscious- 
ness of existence is reawakened by the testimony 
of his smarting wounds. In the early part of July, 
Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood joined the advanced 
party, which being now augmented by sixteen 
Canadian travellers, the English attendant, two 
interpreters, and one Chipewyan woman, they 
embarked on the 18th of July in canoes, and on 
the 24th reached the Mouse-deer Island, a post 
belonging to the North-Western Company, and 
here they engaged an interpreter for the Copper 
Indians. On the 28th they reached Fort Provi- 
dence, on the north-western side of Great Slave 
Lake. On the 2d of August they left Fort Provi- 
dence, and proceeded towards the Coppermine 
river; the party now consisting of six English- 
men, six Canadian voyagers, and three interpreters, 
to which number must be added a native chief 
named Akaitcho, who had volunteered to attend 
the voyagers to the end of their journey, and to do 
all that he could to provide them with the means 
of subsistence in the course of their route. 

After a slow, tedious, and fatiguing journey, 
the party arrived, on the 20th of August, at the 
spot where it had been decided to winter. They 
had now travelled about 550 miles from Chipe- 
wyan, and on their arrival set cordially to work 


about the erection of a house for their winter 
quarters, naming their resting place Fort Enter- 
prise. It was now determined to despatch Messrs. 
Back and Hood on an expedition, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the distance and size of the Cop- 
permine river, while Captain Franklin, with Dr. 
Richardson, undertook a pedestrian excursion, 
having the same object. Captain Franklin and 
Dr. Richardson started upon this expedition on 
the 9th of September, but their sufferings from 
snow and the extreme rigor of the climate were 
so intense, that they with difficulty reached the 
Coppermine river on the 13th of the same month, 
and were glad to get back to Fort Enterprise, 
having walked about eighty miles under circum- 
stances of extreme difficulty and danger. On the 
same day Messrs. Back and Hood returned, having 
ably executed the service upon which they had 
been dispatched. During their stay at Fort En- 
terprise the officers occupied themselves in writing 
out their journals, calculating the results of their 
observations, and in constructing the charts of the 
routes ; in the evenings they usually joined the 
men in the hall, taking a part in their games, 
which were seldom abandoned until a late hour. 
During the month of December the Aurora Bo- 
realis was frequently seen; and Captain Franklin 
remarks, that although he had observed it upon 
more than two hundred occasions, he was yet unable 
to attest the fact that it was ever attended by the 
rustling noise which is usually ascribed to it; but 
all observers agreed in attesting its influence upon 
the magnetic needle. 
It may also be remarked, that the opinion ex- 
pressed by Dr. Dalton, that the height of the 
Aurora is beyond the sphere of the terrestrial at- 
| mosphere, was not verified by the observations of 
| Captain Franklin, who, on the contrary, was of 
opinion that the Aurora Borealis is not usually 
more than six or seven miles above the surface of 
the earth. 
Being now prepared for the long journey down 
the Coppermine river to the coast of the Polar 
Sea, the first party started on the 4th of June, 
under the charge of Dr. Richardson; it consisted 
| of twenty-three persons, exclusive of children. 
On the 14th of June, Captain Franklin commenced 
his journey, with three canoes, each dragged by 
four men and two dogs; all the party set out on 
foot—the stores, instruments, and their small 
stock of dried meat, amounting to eighty pounds, 
being equally distributed among Hepburn, three 
Canadians, and two Esquimaux. On the 2lst. 
Captain Franklin's party joined that of Dr. Rich. 
ardson at Point Lake. On the 30th of June, they 
embarked on the Coppermine river, and here 
were seen an abundance of musk oxen in the 
neighborhood of the river. They now reached 
latitude 67° 1’ 10’, and longitude 116° 27’ 28”’ 
W.., and the variation of the compass was observed 
to be 44° 11’ 43”, the dip of the needle being 87° 
31’ 18" at this place they encamped, and from 
thence visited the Copper Mountains, in conformity 
with the instructions of the expedition. This 
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examination did not, however, repay the labor of | shipping. They now surrounded the gulf called 
our travellers, nor did it realize the accomplish-| Coronation Gulf, and walking along the coast for 
ment of their expectations, for their researches | about ten miles, found it still trending to the east : 
were rewarded only by finding a few small pieces | believing now that they had arrived at the termi- 
of native copper. They now descended the part| nation of their voyage, they named the place 
of the river named by Hearne, The Bloody Fall ; | which they had reached, Point Turn Again. 
this is a rapid, or rather cascade, about three} The provisions of the party running short, and 
hundred yards in length, having a fall which was| more time having been exhausted than had been 
estimated to be from ten to fifteen feet, and is/ originally calculated upon, all hope of reaching 
bounded on each side by high walls of red sand-| Repulse Bay was now abandoned, and many 
stone, upon which rests a series of lofiy green| other cireumstances concurred to induce the travel- 
hills. In this place they took forty excellent} lers to believe that any attempt at further explor- 
salmon and white fish, in a single net below the! ation would be vain. 
rapid. Here Captain Franklin lost several of | Under their present circumstances, it was 
the Indians, who, under the influence of a panic,| thought that the country between Cape Barrow 
insisted upon returning homewards. ‘The party | and the Coppermine river would fail to supply 
thus reduced pushed onwards, and on the 18th of | their wants; and, moreover, their canoes were 
July, reached the sea coast at the mouth of the| unequal to struggle with a tempestuous sea at that 
Coppermine river; the distance from Fort Enter-| advanced period of the season: it was therefore 
prise to this point being estimated to be about 334 determined, in order to abridge the wide circuit 
miles, of which distance about 117 miles consisted! which the outward course would have made nec- 
of snow and ice. ‘They encamped on the western | essary, to strike across the unknown interior, 
bank, where the river joins the sea, being here | and make at once for Arctic Sound, where game 
about a mile broad, and very shallow. Numerous! had formerly been found more plentiful than in 
lofty islands were seen to seaward, and the water | any other place. 
was found to be intensely salt. | The object to be gained by adopting this course 
On the 2Ist of July, the travellers embarked in| was certainly, in the position of our travellers, 
two birch canoes, with the intention of proceeding|a most important consideration; but, if duly 
along the southern coast of the Polar Sea to the| weighed, we think it can hardly fail to be con- 
eastward, with provisions for fifteen days. By) sidered a bold, if not an imprudent course. 
the aid of their paddles they proceeded through a| It is true that the time and means of the party 
crowded range of islands, meeting with little ice,| were now both sadly limited, but the course which 
and the coast was observed to be well clothed in| had just been traversed had become familiar, and 
vegetation, but the islands were rocky and barren. | it seems to us that prudence would have dictated 
In their course they met with abundance of drift-| the traversing of a circuitous but known route, 
wood, and as this is not found coming down the! under such circumstances, in preference to plung- 
Coppermine river, nor in fact on any other,|ing into the unknown tracks of a region beset 
except the Mackenzie, it was naturally inferred} with such manifold and peculiar perils. 
that an easterly current was here prevalent. Af-| They had before them a drear and desolate 
ter a run of thirty-seven miles the party encamped, | prospect, and soon became entangled in a barren 
and found the coast covered with vegetation, and and inhospitable country, intersected by rapid tor- 
easily approached. ‘They named two groups of | rents and impassable lakes. On the 20th of 
islands after Berens and Sir Graham Moore. August, the pools were frozen over, the ground 
Some muscle shells were found in this locality,| being covered with snow, and the thermometer 
being the only shells which had been discovered now descending to freezing point in the middle 
along the whole line of the coast. Upon the 22d, of the day. The travellers managed with great 
the shore had become rocky and barren, terminat- | difficulty to paddle across the arms of lakes and 
ing in a steep projecting promontory, edged with | inlets within the great gulf—for the canoes had 
ice. Another group of islands was named Law- | become defective, and the weather extremely bois- 
ford. \terous. They found, however, plenty of berries, 
They continued to coast without meeting with | which were ripe, and these largely contributed to 
anything remarkable, and on the Ist of August) supply the deficiency of their scanty commons. 
landed on the shore of a very wide and deep gulf,| They crossed the eastern entrance of Bathurst's 
with numerous inlets issuing in various directions, Inlet to an island, where they found a plentiful 
with creeks and rivers branching from, and yoru supply of deer; and the wind having changed to 
running into, them. An outline only was taken | @ quarter which enabled them to steer for Hood's 
of these inlets, though it is evident that all was | river, they ascended it as high as the first rapid, 
effected that Jay within the resources of the party, | and encamped. This was on the 26th of August, 
under the difficulties of their position. One of | and thus terminated this voyage on the Arctic Sea 
these branches they named Melville, which is|—our travellers having gone over 650 geographical 
stated to be thirty miles from east to west, and| miles. 
twenty from north to south; an inlet, which; In ascending this river they found their canoes 
is seventy miles in length, they called Bathurst’s| unsuited to the navigation, and these they therefore 
Inlet, but these offered no refuge as harbors for| converted into smaller ones, each capable of con- 
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taining three persons. This operation detained 
them until Ist of September, when it was decided 
to make a direct line to Point Lake, distant about 
149 miles, in a straight line, from the place where 
they then were. ‘They proceeded about 12 miles 
when a snow-storm obliged them to encamp, and 
they now began to experience the acute and pro- 
tracted sufferings which have made their story so 
deeply and tragically interesting to their country- 
men. 

On the 3d of September, they consumed their 
Jast piece of pesicican, and this, with a little arrow- 
root, was distributed for supper. The violence 
of the storm continued to rage unabated until the 
7th, and they had now nothing to eat, and being 
also without the means of procuring fire, they 
remained whole days in bed. The storm at 
last abated, but the wind continued to blow strong 
and the weather was exceedingly severe. Ata 
emperature of 20°, without fire, debilitated by 
excessive labor, and want of food, Captain Frank- 
lin was seized with a fainting fit while endeav- 
oring to resume his journey. This gallant and 
intrepid officer was, however, easily restored, by 
eating a morsel of portable soup ; and we cannot 
refrain from recording a trait of the disinterested- 
ness of the character of the man, whose uncer- 
tain fate at the present moment in these dreary 
regions excites so much intense and anxious 
solicitude among his countrymen. ‘* I was un- 
willing,’ says the generous fellow, “‘ at first to 
take this morsel of soup, which was diminishing 
the small and only remaining meal of the party, 
but several of the men urged me to it with much 
kinduess.”’ 

The party were now reduced to the most ex- 
treme hardships; they were without food in the 
midst of an unknown country, beset with peculiar 
dangers; and but for the opportune finding of a 
lichen, known to the Canadians by the name of 
tripe de roche, they must have inevitably died from 
starvation. Ou the 8th of September, the pas- 
sage of a river was effected by means of a range 
of large rocks ; and on the 10th, they fortunately 
killed a musk ox—an event which tended greatly 
to re@simate their fast sinking spirits, for it was 
now the sixth day since they had partaken of a 
meal. Ou the L8th, their ¢ripe de roche failed, and 
they were again without food. 

On the following day they arrived at a spot 
where some of the lichen was again found—* and 
in the evening,” says Sir John Franklin, ** we 
had a suvall quantity of the ¢ripe, and the rest of 
our supper was made up of scraps of roasted leath- 
er,’ and, he adds, “ previous to setting out, the 
whole purty ate the remains of their old shoes, 
and whatever scraps of leather they had, to 
strengthen their stomachs for the fatigue of the 
day's journey."’ For several days their progress 
was siow, over a hilly country, and some of the 
men began to exhibit symptoms of impatience ; 
two of them, who had charge of the only remain- 
ing canoe, left it behind, urging, in excuse of their 
conduct, that it had fallen, and had become broken 





and useless. They also refused to return and 
recover it, or in fact to use any exertion, and acted 
as though overwhelmed by despair, and deprived 
of all hope of preservation. The men now be- 
came persuaded that the party had Jost their way, 
and a hopeless gloom darkened every counte- 
nance. Dr. Richardson had suffered so severely 
from cold, fatigue, and hunger, that he was obliged 
to abandon the specimens of plants and minerals, 
which he had with great labor collected, being no 
longer able to sustain the fatigue of carrying them. 

On the 24th, they killed five small deer, out of 
a large herd, and this fortunate event, for a time, 
contributed to sustain their sinking spirits, and 
restore their physical strength. On the 26th, 
they reached a branch of the Coppermine river, 
and the people were now, for the first time, awak- 
ened to a due sense of their deplorable fully in 
having broken the two canoes. 

Mr. Back, who was now the most active and 
vigorous of the party, was sent forward with 
some of the hunters to Fort Enterprise, in order 
to give notice of the approach of the travellers. 
Here they missed one of their party, who was 
never afterwards heard of; and hardships and 
difficulties began to accumulate and surround them 
in fearful array. Truly, their position had now 
become one of extreme difficulty, and seemed to 
defy human ingenuity or human perseverance, 
Without canoes, on the banks of a stream which 
must be traversed, with starvation staring them in 
the face, they had few means left at their disposal 
wherewith to exercise their ingenuity, or sustain 
their hope or perseverance ; but of those seanty 
means they made the greatest possible use. They 
employed themselves for several days in the con- 
struction of a raft of willows, which they were, 
however, unable to convey across the stream. 
Much time was thus lost in fruitless efforts to 
make use of the raft, and having no poles nor 
paddles, the task seemed hopeless in the extreme. 
But to cross the river was of extreme importance ; 
as any attempt to make a cireuit of the lakes would 
lead to certain destruction in their present fam 
ished and debilitated condition; as it was, two of 
the party, who had sunk into utter helplessness, 
were left to their dreadful fate in this inhospitable 
region. 

The party being now reduced to this desperate 
and almost hopeless condition, Dr. Richardson 
nobly and generously volunteered to swim across 
the stream, carrying with him a line by which the 
raft might be hauled over. He launched boldly 
into the water, the line having been made fast 
round his middle, but the intensity of the cold 
soon paralyzed his efforts; his arms became be- 
numbed with cold, and he lost the power of mov- 
ing them; but he still manfully persevered, and, 
turning on his back, had nearly sueceeded in 
reaching the opposite shore, when his legs became 
powerless, and to the inexpressible consternation 
of the anxious beholders, whose fate seemed to 
depend upon the successful termination of his 
intrepid struggles, they beheld him sink. They 
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instantly hauled upon the line, and he again rose | join the party left behind under the care of Dr. 


| Richardson. 


to the surface, and was gradually drawn ashore in 
an almost lifeless state. 

The party were now reduced to the last degree 
of starvation, the men became despondent, and 
exhibited a manifest disposition to become refrac- 
tory; they refused to collect the tripe de roche, 
upon which they now solely depended, preferring 
to fast, rather than make any exertion. Mr. 
Back had in the mean time returned, having traced 
the shore of the lake fifteen miles, but seeing no 
hope of attaifing the object of his pursuit, by 
continuing his course in this direction, he had 
accordingly abandoned it. The river was still to 
be traversed, and the means originally suggested 
having failed, it was now proposed to build a 
canoe of the materials of the rafts, and to cover 
it with canvass. It transcends the power of Jan- 
guage to draw anything like a faithful picture of 
the sufferings of the party at this conjuncture ; 
their position had become such as might well 
induce the most gloomy foreboding, and lead to 
the most hopeless despair. Hope had lost all its 
elasticity, and the well-sustained energies of both 
men and officers were gradually sinking under the 
assaults of unheard of hardships, which now in- 
cessantly assailed them. It was almost impossi- 
ble to sustain the expiring flame of hope, whilst 
debilitited nature was thus sinking under such 
accumulated evils. Mr. Hood was reduced to a 
shadow by severe diarrhea, an affection which had 
been produced by the use of the tripe de roche. 

By the aid of the canoes our travellers ulti- 
mately succeeded in landing on the southern bank 
of the river, without serious accident, but several 
ef the men had now become wholly unable to pro- 
ceed a day's journey, and three or four had fallen 
or laid down, and had, with much pain on the 
part of those still able to proceed, been left to 
their miserable fate. Dr. Richardson and Mr. 
Hood proposed to remain behind to take charge 
of the sick and disabled travellers, and conduct 
them to a spot where there was a supply of ¢ripe 
de roche. Jolin Hepburn volunteered in the same 
service, and this arrangement was acquiesced in 
by the generous Franklin, although he was al- 
ways most unwilling to part with any of his 
comrades ; but under present circumstances he 
saw the necessity of yielding to misfortune, and 
of submitting to the pressure of the occasion. 
Sir John Franklin says :— 


And after we had united in thanksgiving and 
prayers to Almighty God, I separated from my 
companions, deeply afflicted that a train of melan- 
choly circumstances should have demanded of me 
the severe trial of parting, in such a condition, 
from friends who had become endeared to me by 
their constant kindness and codperation, and a par- 
Ucipation of numerous sufferings. 


The party who proceeded with Captain Frank- 
lin now consisted of eight persons, but two of 
these, in the course of the first day’s journey, 
became incapable of proceeding further, and ear- 
neatly implored that they might be permitted to 








This was conceded, and two more 
of the party being attacked by symptoms which 
indicated utter prostration, they also were per- 
mitted to join Dr. Richardson’s encampment. Ou 
of these four unhappy creatures, one only was 
ever heard of, and he survived but to fill the 
measure of his wretchedness by the crime of 
murder, and to fall under the just retribution 
which his crime demanded. The other three 
perished in the attempt to reach the encampment. 

The party of Sir John Franklin was now 
reduced to five persons, whose sufferings remained 
unalleviated throughout the journey until the Jass 
day, when we are informed they enjoyed the 
comfort of a fire, drank tea, and ate some of their 
shoes for supper. On arriving at the Jong-wished- 
for Fort Enterprise, to their astonishment and 
disappointment, they found it a perfectly desolate 
habitation ; there were no provisions, no means 
of alleviating the sufferings of the party—noth- 
ing to supply their manifold necessities. They 
were, however, gratified in finding some deers’ 
skins, which had been thrown away during their 
former residence in this place, and these, with the 
bones which were gathered from the heap of 
ashes, with the addition of some tripe de roche, 
constituted the only food of this barren and inuhos- 
pitable home. Eighteen days were spent in this 
miserable condition, the party each day becoming 
more debilitated and incapable of bodily exertion. 
Every effort was now found irksome—the most 
ordinary pursuits, which were absolutely neces- 
sary to sustain life, were performed with diffi- 
culty; even to arise from a seat, when once 
seated, had become a laborious effurt, and the 
weather had set in so severely, that the éripe de 
roche was entirely frozen, and the thermometer 
indicated a temperature ranging between 15° and 
20° below zero. 

In the mean time the most acute sufferings over- 
whelmed the party Jeft under the care of Dr. Rich- 
ardson, and now, as in all cases of extreme human 
suffering, these unhappy men found their chief 
consolation in the reflection, that notwithstanding 
the apparent hopelessness of their position, they 
were still overshadowed by the omnipresence of 
the almighty and beneficent God, to whom their 
aspirations were raised in humble but sincere hope. 
In these dreary and remote regions of ice and snow 
where all seemed lost but the mere consciousness of 
suffering, the inspiration of religion worked mira- 
cles; the halo of a protecting Providence had an 
indescribable influence, which left them no longer 
destitute, seeming to overshadow them; they read 
portions of devout books adapted to the oceasion, 
which sustained and gave intensity to the tone of 
sentiment by which they were now enlivened and 
invigorated, and they conversed not only with ealm- 
ness, but even with cheerfulness, each detailing 
with unrestrained confidence the past events of his 
life, and dwelling with lively hope upon his future 
prospects. 

The hand of the assassin, and swift retributive 
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vengeance upon the deed of blood, now reduced 
Dr. Richardson’s party to two persons, and for six 
days did these unhappy men encounter unheard-of 
difficulties—wading through the snow, almost with- 
out fire, and having no sustenance, excepting a few 
lichens and the scrapings of the skin cloak of their 
lost and lamented friend. At last Dr. Richardson 
and Hepburn arrived in sight of Fort Enterprise, 
on the sixth day ; and Dr. Richardson thus describes 
the meeting with his friends, on rejoining them at 
their scanty board and cheerless home :— 


It is impossible to describe our sensations, when, 
on attaining the eminence that overlooks it, we 
beheld the smoke issuing from one of the chimneys. 
From not having met with any footsteps in the 
snow, as we drew nigh our once cheerful residence, 
we had been agitated by many melancholy fore- 
bodings. Upon entering the now desolate building, 
we had the satisfaction of embracing Captain 
Franklin ; but no words can convey an idea of the 
filth and wretchedness that met our eyes on looking 
around. Our own misery had stolen upon us by 
degrees, and we were accustomed to the contem- 
plation of each other’s emaciated figures ; but the 
ghastly countenances, dilated eye-balls, and sepul- 
chral voices of Captain Franklin and those with 
him were more than we could at first bear. 


At this time two more of the companions of 
Capt. Franklin were rapidly sinking, and died two 
days after the arrival of Dr. Richardson and Hep- 
burn. ‘The labor of procuring firewood, of scraping 
together fragments of skin and bone, now devolved 
upon Richardson and Hepburn, the strength of 
whom was now nearly exhausted. However, prov- 
identially, the long expected relief at length azrived 
on the 7th of November, and the supplies furnished 
by Mr. Back rapidly restored the health and vigor 





enterprise which ever distinguishes our seamen. 
Franklin spontaneously submitted a new plan to 
the government, whereby he hoped to complete the 
discovery of a very considerable range of coast, 
which the untoward circumstances of the late expe- 
dition had forced him to pass over, and which had 
been inevitably left in a state of obscurity and 
neglect. It was now proposed that an expedition 
should descend the Mackenzie river, and the party, 
then diverging in two divisions, should take oppo- 
site directions; the one under Captain Franklin 
was to proceed westerly along the northern coast 
of America, as far as ley Cape, or the entrance of 
the Behring’s Straits, and by this means connect 
their labors with the discoveries of Captain Cook, 
and examine and record the geographical relation 
existing between the continents of Asia and Amer- 
ica. At the same time the other party was to pro- 
ceed eastward, to the mouth of the Coppermine 
river, which had been the western limit of the late 
expedition, and connect together the whole range 
of discovery. On this occasion, many naval officers 
of distinguished talents solicited permission to join 
the expedition, and among them were the former 
companions of Sir John Franklin in the late expe- 
dition ; Lieutenant Back and Dr. Richardson stand- 
ing prominently in the foremost rank. Lieutenant 
Bushman, who had served with Captains Ross and 
Parry in their Arctic voyages, was selected to 
accompany the expedition, but his premature death 
deprived the country of his valuable services. Mr. 
Kendall, who had recently served as assistant sur- 
veyor with Captain Lyon, was also appointed to a 
similar situation in the present expedition, and Mr. 
Thomas Drummond was appointed assistant natu- 
ralist. Captain Parry was now absent on his third 


of the party, who were, however, obliged to exer-| voyage, having left the Nore on the 19th of May, 


cise the most extreme caution in the use of food, in 


order to avoid the ill consequences of repletion. 


in the preceding year, and it was considered by the 


| government, that as the portion of the American 


The narrative of the journey of Mr. Back is but | coast of the Polar Sea interjacent between Mack- 
a repetition of the same intense sufferings, by fam-| enzie river and Iey Cape was unknown, as also 
ine, cold, and fatigue, as had distinguished the long | that between Mackenzie and Hearne’s rivers, that 


and dreary labors of the other travellers. ‘The 
whole surviving party at length arrived in safety 
at Fort Chipewyan, and were here furnished with 
a canoe by Mr. Smith, and a bowman to act as 
their guide. Leaving Fort Chipewyan on the 5th 
of June, they arrived on the 3th of July at Norway 
House, and finding that the canoes were about to 
go down to Montreal, the Canadians were dis- 
charged, and the party arrived on the Mth of July 
at York Factory, where they met with much kind- 
ness and attention. Thus ended the most arduous 
voyage which has perhaps ever been recorded in 
the annals of travellers—they had travelled by 
water and by land 5,550 miles. 

After the narrative which we have given of the 
series of disasters and hardships experienced by Sir 
John Franklin and his dauntless companions in the 
last expedition, we might little incline to expect 
volunteers in a service so hazardous and arduous. 
These were, however, not wanting, and the dan- 
gers and hardships experienced on the last expedi- 
tion increased rather than diminished the spirit of 





information upon this head would be of the highest 
importance in connection with Captain Parry’s ex- 
pedition. The principal object, then, was to explore 
these two portions of the coast, and such was the 
expression of the Admiralty instructions. In pre- 
paring for the present expedition, Captain Frank- 
lin fully availed himself of the dear-bought experi- 
ence he had purchased on the former occasion, and 
now sought to supply all that the memory of his 
former necessities suggested; he took from Eng- 
land boats prepared specially for the purpose ; in 
short, nothing seems to have been wanting, on the 
present occasion, which could insure the efliciency 
of the expedition, or promote the comfort of the 
explorers. The expedition left Liverpool on the 
16th of February, 1825, and arrived in safety at 
Fort Chipewyan on the 15th of July of the same 
year. ‘The whole party assembled on the banks 
of the Great Bear Lake river. Franklin and Ken- 
dall embarked on the 8th of August, in their largest 
boat, with a well-selected crew of six Englishmen 
and an Esquimaux interpreter. Lieutenant Back 
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had the eharge of three canoes, each manned with 
five men. On the sixth day after their departure 
they passed the last of the fir trees, and the latitude 
of 68° 40’. ‘They now saw stunted willows, which 
diminished in size as they approached the sea. 
After the clearing away of a thick fog, the water 
to the northward opened so extensively that Cap- 
fain Franklin at first thought that they had reached 
the sea ; and on attaining the shore of Ellice Island 
the correctness of his impression was almost con- 
firmed. ‘This point was observed to be in latitude 
69° 14’, longitude 135° 57’, and forms the north- 
eastern entrance of the main channel of the Mack- 
enzie river, which from Slave Lake to this point 
is 1045 miles. 

They reached Whale Island, and although they 
were now quite satisfied that they had reached the 
sea, they still found the water to be perfectly 
fresh ; however, this circumstance did not alter 
the opinion they had formed, and an island being 
seen to the northward, looking blue in the distance, 
the boat was directed towards it. They had now 
to struggle with a head wind, against which the 
crew contended for five hours, the waves breaking 
into the boat; the sails were, however, set, and 
at length, by a favorable change of the wind, 
they were enabled to reach smooth water under 
the lee of the island. They then pulled across 
a line of strong ripple, which marked the 
termination of the fresh water, and they now 
became sensible that to seaward the water was 
brackish, and in their progress of three miles it 
gradually became absolutely salt. Captain Franklin 
was desirous of proceeding to the westward, and 
of reaching, if possible, the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, but the stormy and threatening aspect 
of the weather induced him to give up the attempt, 
and to regain the river, in order to make the best 
of his way back to the fort. This was reached 
an the Sth of September, where Dr. Richardson 
and all the other members of the expedition were 
already assembled. ‘The buildings were found 
in a great state of forwardness, and every prepa- 
ration was made for spending the winter with 
comfort and contentment. ‘The winter being passed, 
in the course of the month of May the preparations 
for travelling were found to be nearly complete, 
including the construction of an additional boat, 
which had been built after the model of their 
largest boat. These boats were got afloat by the 
month of June and manned; fourteen men, in- 
cluding the interpreter and two Canadian voyagers, 
who were to accompany Franklin and Back in 
two boats ; and ten, including Ooligback, another 
Esquimaux, were to accompany Richardson and 
Kendall in the other boats. ‘The expedition did 
not leave Fort Franklin until the 24th June, when, 
the severity of the season at length relenting, they 
were enabled to travel. On leaving Fort Good 
Hope, on the 2d of July, being now on the border 
of the Esquimaux territory, the men were suitably 
armed. On the 3d they reached the broad part 
of the river, where different channels branch off, 
and here the separation of the two detachments 
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was to take place, and from that point the expe- 
dition may be considered to have commenced. 
Captain Franklin took his departure for the west- 
ward, and had, by the 7th of July, reached the 
mouth of the river, and discovered on an island a 
crowd of tents, with Esquimaux strolling amongst 
them. These people, it appears, were in posses- 
sion of the country bordering on the coast between 
the Mackenzie river and the Rocky Mountains, 
and their habits were found to be more bellicose 
than is usually the case with their countrymen. 
They resembled the Esquimaux which had been 
seen by Captain Parry, and those of Greenland, 
not only in form, visage, and habits, but also in 
language ; and therefore there can be little doubt 
that this race peoples the whole of the shore of 
the Icy Sea. On the present occasion they were 
seen under a somewhat unusual aspect. They 
were observed in greater numbers than is generally 
the case, and they seemed to have attained a degree 
of civilization which had not been observed among 
the wandering natives of Melville peninsula. On 
the 13th of July the party put to sea, but were 
much impeded by the weather until the 15th, 
when they proceeded and advanced to a river 
which they named Babbage. Here the Rocky 
Mountains were observed to run in detached 
ranges, at unequal distances from the coast ; their 
latitude was now 69° 19’, longitude, 138° 104’. 

Between an island, which they named Herschel, 
and the main, they found a strait, which was re- 
ported to be the only place that they had seen, 
since quitting the Mackenzie, in which a ship 
could find shelter; this was in latitude 69° 334’, 
longitude 139° 3’ W., but the ice and the shallow- 
ness of the water beyond it, checked their progress 
and afforded time to visit mount Conybeare. On 
the 23d they met with a narrow opening in 
the ice, which allowed them to proceed as far as 
a small stream, which they named Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm. By this they were enabled to advance 
about 10 miles, and on the 27th of July they 
reached the mouth of a wide river, which they 
named Clarence, in honor of H. R. H. the then 
Lord High Admiral. They were here much inter- 
rupted in their progress by fogs and stormy 
weather, until the 4th of August; they had now 
attained lat. 70° 5’, lon. 143° 55’, and the symp- 
toms of approaching winter were too manifestly 
apparent to permit them to indulge in any well 
founded hope of much longer pursuing their 
course, or of reaching the limit assigned by their 
instructions during the present season. ‘The 
further they advanced towards the west, the more 
the fogs became dense, and they now prevailed 
almost without cessation. The temperature having 
also descended to 35°, thick ice was formed during 
the night, and the flocks of geese had commenecd 
their autumnal flight ; the men, too, had already 
much suffered from the hard labor of pulling and 
dragging the heavy boats ; and it was therefore 
most reluctantly, and with no ordinary degree of 
pain, that Captain Franklin was induced, with the 





full approbation of his companions, to set out, on 
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the 18th of Angust, on his return to the Mackenzie. 
Indeed, the decision of Captain Franklin, on this 
occasion, seems to have been less an election 
between two courses, than a conclusion prompted 
by necessity. Captain Franklin had notice, by his 
official instructions, that at Behring’s Strait he 
might expect to find H. M.S. Blossom, under the 
orders of Captain Beechy ; and it would appear 
by the sequel that Captain Beechy had actually 
advanced beyond his appointed station in Kotzebue's 
Inlet, where, finding the ship unable to proceed 
further, he despatched a boat, which attained 
156° 21’ W. lon., being about 160 miles from the 
point where Franklin retraced his steps. Captain 
Franklin says, in reference to this circumstance :— 


Could I have known, or by possibility imag- 
ined, that a party from the Blossom had been at the 
distance of only 160 miles from me, no difficulties, 
dangers, or discouraging circumstances, should 
have prevailed on me to return; but taking into 
account the uncertainty of all voyages in a sea ob- 
structed by ice, | had no right to expect that the 
Blossom had advanced beyond Kotzebue Inlet, or 
that any party from her had doubled the Iey Cape. 


The return of the travellers was marked by 
much the same events and incidents of travel, 
which had distinguished the first part of their jour- 
ney along one of the most dreary and uninterest- 
ing portions of sea-coast that can be well imagined : 
throughout a course of 374 miles they found no 
harbor in which a ship could find shelter. On the 
2ist of September, the whole party reached Fort 
Franklin, where they were delighted to find that 
their friends, forming the eastern detachment of 
the expedition, had returned before them. 

In the mean time, Dr. Richardson’s party had, 
in pursuance of his instructions, started on the 
4th of July, and on leaving Point Separation, in 
one of the branches of the Mackenzie, had made 
for the middle channel, from which he reached a 
branch flowing to the eastward. On the Sth they 
had made 40 miles, and the following day were in 
lat. 69°. On various parts of the coast they ob- 
‘served that the bitaminous shale, by which it was 
covered, was on fire, and some of the cliffs ap- 
peared to have fallen, owing to the undermining 
of their combustible strata. 

The observations made by Dr. Richardson, 
during the course of his journey, could not be ex- 
pected to produce much variety, nor to be very 
rich in objects illustrative of natural history. 
He noticed on the coast about 170 flowering plants, 
or about one fifth of the number of species which 
are known to exist 15° of latitude further to the 
southward. The grasses, bents, and rushes, con- 
stitute ouly one fifth of the number of species on 
the coast, but the twe former tribes actually cover 
more ground than all the rest of the known vege- 
tation. ‘Uhe cruciferous tribe constituted one sev- 
enth of the species, and the compound flowers are 
nearly as numerous. The shrubby plants which 
reach the sea-coast, are the common juniper, two 
species of willow, the dwarf birch, the common 
alder, the hippophae, a guoseberry, the red bear- 





berry, the Labrador tea-plant, the Lapland rose, 
the bog whortle-berry, and the crow-berry. The 
kidney-leaved Oxyria grows in great luxuriance ; 
it was used by the travellers on this oceasion, and 
is generally eaten by the natives. The smabl 
bulbs of the Alpine bistort, and the long, succu- 
lent, and sweet roots of many of the Astragalex, 
which grow on the sandy shores, are edible. A 
few clumps of white spruce fir, with some strag- 
gling black spruces, and cane birches, grow at the 
distance of 20 or 30 miles from the sea, in shel- 
tered situations, on the banks of rivers. 

Dr. Richardson, more fortunate than his asso- 
ciate, completed the line indicated in the official 
instructions, by arriving at the mouth of the Cop- 
permine river, and proceeded up the river as far 
as the Bloody Falls; the party left the Union and 
the Dolphin boats at the Bloody Falls, stowing in 
them a selection of articles fur the use of the Es- 
quimaux. They then set out on foot for Dease’s 
river, where they were subjected to a painful 
delay by the non-arrival of the boats, at the time 
appointed, to convey them across the Jake to Fort 
Franklin. They, however, finally reached Fort 
Franklin on the Ist of September, after an absence 
of seventy-one days, during which period they 
had travelled 1,709 geographical or 1,980 statute 
miles. 

We cannot close the narrative of this expedi- 
tion without adverting to a remarkable feature 
observed on the voyage, and which accompanied 
Captain Franklin thronghout the whole of his 
western progress. We allude to the prolongation 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

This stupendous mountain chain, after crossing 
the whole length of America from north to south, 
turns here to the westward, and faces the ocean. 
The mountains had, however, lost that lofiy and 
formidable aspect which they exhibit on the plains 
of Quito and the shores of the northern Pacific. 
They no longer constituted one great continuous 
chain, but appeared in successive groups, each 
being separated from the other by a well-defined 
interval. The elevation of those bordering on the 
Mackenzie river did not seem to exceed 2,000 feet, 
and at the point where Captain Franklin's naviga- 
tion terminated, they had either sunk, or receded 
so far to the southward as to be no longer visible. 
Upon this subject, however, the observation of the 
travellers was necessarily limited, and it is pos- 
sible that the ranges here seen might be only 
branches or spurs from loftier and more continuous 
ranges in the interior. 

Almost cotemporaneously with the expedition 
of Captain Sir Johu Franklin and Sir John Rich- 
ardsou, we have to reeurd the daring expedition 
of Captain Sir Edward Parry, of which the object 
was to reach the Pole of the Earth. 

Captain Parry was appointed to the command 
of HL. M. sloop Heela, with instructions to proeeed 
to Spitzbergen, and having there placed the sloop 
in some safe harbor or cove, was to proceed wiih 
the boats directly to the northward, using his best 
endeavors to rezch the North Pole. He was 
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farther instructed to return to Spitzbergen before | never flagged nor drooped into despondency. On 
the close of the season, and to winter there. the 12th of July, they had reached the latitude 

Captain Parry dropped down the Thames on | of 82° 14’ 28’, but they found that the pools and 
the 25th of March, 1827, and on the 4th of April | streams on the floes had much increased. The 
sailed from the Nore. On the 19th the Hecla| next day they were in latitude 82° 17’ 10’’, and 
arrived at Hammerfest, where they were to receive | here they found no bottom with 400 fathoms of 
on board eight reindeer, with a supply of moss for) line; the temperature of the water brought up 
provender ; and on the 12th of May they panei 31°, the surface water 324°, the ice 33°, 
at Hacluyt’s Headland, near the north-western and the air 36°. At this time so monotonous was 
extremity of Spitzbergen. Here they were over- | the scene around, so unvaried the objects which 
taken by a gale of wind, so violent as almost to| reached the senses of the travellers, so limited the 
lay the ship on her beam-ends, and which obliged | |sphere of their observation, that the most trifling 
them to reduce the canvass to the maintopsail and | circumstance crossing their path served to en- 
storm-sails, and let her drive to leeward. | gross an extraordinary share of their attention; a 





The convenient harbor, which they had expect- | 
ed to find upon this point, was blocked up by an 
impassable barrier of ice, and upwards of a month 
was consumed in beating along the coast of 
Spitzbergen, in search of some harbor where 
the ship might be left in safety. Finally, Hecla 
Cove, at the bottom of a bay, laid down in the 
Dutch maps under the name of Treurenberg, was 
selected. ‘They warped in the Hecla, with the 
least possible loss of time, and dropped anchor in 
Hecla Cove, in thirteen fathoms. 


On the 2ist of June, the adventurers got into | 
their boats, and made direct for the great body of 
the northern ice, which they entered on the 23d | 
Captain Franklin named the | 


of the same month. 
two boats the Enterprise and the Endeavor, Mr 


and Lieutenant Ross, accompanied by Mr. Bird, 
tovk charge of the other. 

The course of the party soon convinced them 
that the state of the ice was far different from 
what they had been led to expect. Instead of 
finding a smooth, level plain, or compact flues, it 
was found to consist entirely of stall, loose and 
rugged masses, inducing the necessity of making 
three journeys, and sometimes four, with the boats 
and baggage, and to launch several times across 
narrow pools of water. So difficult and tedious 


. | se ‘ as ‘ 
was their progress, that from the day they started, | bore any proportion to the vigor and spirit which 


to the 30th, it was found by observation they had 
reached only the latitude of 81° 23’; so that in 
fact they had made only eight miles of northing 
since the 25th of the same month. Thus they 
proceeded in their tedious and wearisome prog- 
ress; all was one extended desert of snow and 
ice ; in vain they sought any other object for the 
eye to rest upon. If they had the good fortune 
to reach a small floe, the snow on its surface was 
so deep, and the pools of water so frequent, that 
after a laborious day’s work, they found that the 
distance gained was perhaps two miles, rarely 
exceeding five, and the men engaged in dragging 
the sledges were often compelled to crawl on all 
fours, in order to make any progress. In one 
instance, they were more than two hours in gain- 
ing 150 yards. Still, in this painful struggle 
against such formidable difficulties, every member 
of the party seems to have displayed cheerfulness 
and good will; and their zeal and perseverance, 
under circumstances of the most trying character, 


.| geographical or 668 statute miles. 
Beverly being attached to that of Captain Parry, 


passing gull, a mass of ice of unusual form, were 
|objects magnified into ridiculous importance, and 
on one occasion is recorded the event of finding a 
‘couple of small flies upon the ice ! 

It appears they reached the highest point of 
latitude on the 23d, and the extreme point of dis- 
}tance from the Hecla was calculated to be 172 
miles in a south-west direction. In accomplish- 
ing this distance, they had travelled 292 miles, of 
/which about 100 were performed by water pre- 
|viously to entering the ice; but as by far the 


greater part of the distance was travelled on the 
ice, three and not unfrequently five times over, it 
was estimated that the whole distance which they 
,had passed over must have been equal to 580 
On the 27th 
|they set out on their return to the southward, 
jafler attaining a higher degree of latitude, and 
having approached nearer towards the pole of the 
earth, than had previously been done by any 
| former travellers. The narrative of this part of 
| ihe expedition is but a repetition of the same dull 
‘detail which marked their progress to the north. 
On the 2ist August, they reached the Hecla, 
after an absence of sixty-one days; and thus ter- 
minated an expedition, of which the result, al- 
thongh it neither corresponded with the amount 
/of means at the command of the explorers, nor 





were employed on the occasion, yet cannot be con- 
sidered as altogether barren waste of time and 
labor. ‘The distance traversed during the excur- 
sion was 569 geographical miles; but, allowing 
for the number of times they had to retarn for 
their baggage, during the greater part of their 
journey over the ice, it was estimated that they 
must have actually travelled 978 geographical, or 
1127 statute miles. 

Thus ended the voyage of Captain Parry, the 
navigators having reached little more than 82° of 
north latitude, Mr. Scoresby having previously 
attained to about 81° 30’, 

What conclusion can we draw from so signal a 
failure, as is displayed by this well-sustained 
effort of Captain Parry, in which the combined 
skill, intrepidity, and enthusiasm of British sea- 
men failed in even an approach to the accomplish- 
ment of their object? "The want of success of this 
expedition seems easily referable to the means of 





the party being insufficient to meet the difficulties of 
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the rugged and irregular surface, and the rotten 
and unstable nature of the icy ground, on which 


ithey were obliged to travel; and the experience 


gained by this voyage offers little hope that a 


‘repetition of the attempt would be crowned with 


greater success. The impressions that had pre- 
viously been conveyed, upon the probable char- 
acter of the ice in the Boreal regions after attain- 
ing a certain elevation of latitude, proved entirely 
chimerical ; and the results of this voyage offer 
substantial reasons fur believing that the opinion 
of the existence of an open sea around the Pole 
is hasty and not well considered. The crude and 
unsupported views which have from time to time 
been urged upon this subject, and the hypothesis 
of the extraordinary power of the sun upon the 
Pole during the summer solstice, rendering the 
temperature of that region even warmer and more 
congenial than in some places nearer the equator, 
we take to be a fable too ridiculous to command 
assent at the present day ; and we think that such 
& supposition is not only inconsistent with our 
experience of these regions, but that it is utterly 
irreconcilable with the known laws of physics. 





From the Church Times. 
THE ROMAN SOLDIER, 


WRITTEN AFTER HEARING A GENTLEMAN DESCRIBE 
THE APPEARANCE OF A SOLDIER FOUND AMONG 
THE RUINS AT HERCULANEUM. 


His spear was in his trusty hand, 
His shield upon his side, 

The heavy helmet’s cumb’ring band 
Circled his brow of pride. 


intent he walked his narrow round 
With steady, measured tread, 

When, hark! a strange unearthly sound 
Upon the wind is sped. 


The earth seems trembling with dismay, 
And reels and shakes with fear ; 

While nature’s struggles seem to say 
That nature’s God is there 


And mingling with those sounds there comes 
A strong and bitter ery, 

Of thousands leaving pleasant homes, 
And many left to die! 


Still, rushing from a certain death, 
Hundreds are hurrying past ; 

Still hotter than the simoon’s breath, 
Comes the avenging blast. 


And does the soldier stay behind, 
While all are flying on? 

A moment !—Death is on the wind, 
O, surely he is gone !— 


Calmly he turns to meet his death 
When duty bids him stay, 

And calmly yields his latest breath 
Where duty points the way. 


A lesson to our own bright faith, 
The soldier’s fate has won : 
To be upon our post at death, 
With all our armor on! 





For the Living Age. 





TC 


Sinc, Poet! sing ; 
What if thy heart be breaking? 
Triumphant o’er its aching, 
Sing not the less. 
The music thou art makin 
Shall soothe and bless— 
Vibrating on a string 
Well strung within the bosom of another ; 
Thou art a voice to some poor —e brother ! 
It is the thrilling of Azs bosom chords 
Which trembles through the music of thy words. 


Sing, Poet! sing ; 
What if thy inner life be crushed and wrung? 
Let no weak moaning falter from thy tongue ; 
Sing evermore ! 
Hearts on the echoes of thy voice have hung, 
Deaf heretofore ; 
Forth to the daylight bring 
All thou hast garnered in hife’s summer hours : 
Not for thyself alone, the opening flowers, 
Not for thyself—the sunshine and the showers 
Have ripened fruit and blossom in thy bowers ! 


Sing, Poet! sing ; 
by work 1s but ee 
t is no pastime ! all thy earnest singing— 
Song born of Pain! 
With strength and hope above all anguish 


ringing !— 
Thy path is plain! 


If still around thee cling 
The worn-out vesture of the buried Past, 
Thy wings shall free and spread themselves at last ; 
“T is for the Future thou hast sown thy seeds— 
are. —_ mature to werds, and words to 
eeds ! . 





From the Literary World. 
THE HEN. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF CLADIUS. 


A ramovs hen’s my story’s theme, 
Who ne’er was known te tire 

Of laying eggs—but then the scream 

So loud o’er every egg—’t would seem 
The house must be on fire. 

A turkey cock, who ruled the walk, 
A wiser bird and older, 

Could bear ’t no more ; so off did stalk 
Right to the hen, and told her : 

‘* Madam, that scream, I apprehend, 
Does nothing to the matter ; 

It surely helps the egg no whit; 

Then lay your egg, and done with it ; 

I pray you, madam, as a friend, 
Cease that superfluous clatter! 

You know not how ’t goes through my head !”” 

‘* Humph! very likely !’’ madam said. 

Then, proudly putting forth a leg— 
** Uneducated barn-yard fowl! 

You know no more than any owl 

The noble privilege and praise 

Of authorship in modern days— 

, I ‘ll tell you why oc it; 
irst, you perceive, I lay my egg, 
And then—review it.’’ ait 
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From the Spectator. 
EMERSON’S REPRESENTATIVE MEN.* 


Tue distinction between Thomas Carlyle and 
his few followers is that which mostly exists be- 
tween originals and imitations. However pecu- 
liar or discursive Carlyle may be, his principal 
subject is coherent, forming a definite whole and 
driving at a distinct object. If all of his succes- 
sive works do not exhibit an advance upon their 
predecessors, (which we think they generally do,) 
they at least display variety ; they are not mere 
repetitions. His followers, among whom Mr. 
Emerson is the most conspicuous, do not possess 
this coherence, or show much substantial improve- 
ment; doing, in fact, littke more than repeat 
themselves. The diction, which with Carlyle is 
merely a mode, reflective of a cast of thought,” 
or rather of a peculiar conception of ideas, is with | 
Emerson a thing of itself, a substantive being. 
Hence, Carlyle has a style, odd as it may be; 
Emerson’s is more a mannerism than a style. 
Not the mannerism of habit, haste, or too much 
work, but a cultivated mannerism: a something 
which the writer not only sees but pronounces 





good. He not only moves in a rut, but makes | 
the rut to move in. | 

As far as regards close and pointed expression, | 
the present book may occasionally exhibit an im- | 
provement upon Mr. Emerson’s former writings. 
In other respects it makes no advance, if indeed it 
does not fall back. Paradox, which formerly was 
confined to particular ideas, now extends to whule 
sections of the book; the views, if not the argu- 
ments, are often vague or unsatisfactory ; and, 
except in certain passages, the composition seems 
to us rather inferior—there is effort without effect. 

The idea of Representative Men seems to be 
derived from Carlyle’s Hero-Worship. But in 
Carlyle’s book the conceptions were consistent, 
whatever might be thought of the logic. It may 
be denied that hero-worship is the good thing Mr. 
Carlyle represents it, or that the contemporary dis- 
position to scrutinize heroes is so bad as he inti- 
mates. There is no doubt that Knox and Luther 
are hero-priests ; that if there be such a thing as a 
hero-poet, Dante and Shakspeare are the men ; that 
Johnson, Rousseau, and Burns, are good enough 
representatives of hero-men of letters; that Ma- 
homet, if we throw aside the idea of impostor, 
was a hero-prophet ; and, in short, as we remarked 
when noticing the book some nine years ago, 
Carlyle’s heroes were selected with profound 
judgment or intuitive sagacity. Little of either is 
exhibited by Mr. Emerson in his ‘“‘ representative 
men :”’’ indeed, he seems to mistake his men; 
Napoleon does not represent ‘‘ the man of the 
world,”’ or, as the writer explains the title in his 
text, ‘‘ the popular external life and aims of the 
nineteenth century.’’ Bonaparte had little in 
common with the man of the world, the business, 
or the practical man. He wanted the caution, 
the coolness, the measure and moderation or wari- 


* Representative Men. By R. W. Emerson. Pub- 





lished by Chapman. 


ness, which distinguish the members of that “‘ trie 
juncta inuna.”’ As little did he represent the life 
or aims of the nineteenth century, even that por- 
tion of it contemporary with himself. Much as 
he hated the Jacobins, he was really the “‘ child 
and champion of Jacobinism,’’ with its reckless 
energy, its indifference to rights or agreements, its 
defiance of custom or precedent, and its daring 
because its ignorant audacity, which often pro- 
cured it success, but insured its defeat when reso- 
lutely opposed. ‘To all which qualities Bona- 
parte added a personal selfishness, that Jacobins 
do not always exhibit, and achildish vanity, which 
the party would have despised. Again, Shak- 
speare, though undoubtedly a poet, was much more 
than a mere poet: he was a moral and social phi- 
losopher, a man of the world, and if not a states- 
man, the reader of statesmen. Spenser was a 
bettee representative of the ‘‘ very poet.’ Shak- 
speare, so far as he was bounded, represented the 
English character in its zenith of thought, action, 
and speculation. Goethe only represents the 
writer by a forced definition to make him fit Mr. 
Emerson’s notions; and ‘the fit’’ is not a very 
good one, although made to order. Montaigne 
also represents the sceptic, under a definition on 
purpose ; which first means an Epicurean, and 
then the beau idéal of a man of thought and ae- 
tion. The two other “ representative men’’ are 
Plato, the philosopher—though his philosophy 
was of an imaginative kind; and Swedenborg, 
“or the mystic.” - 

It may be said that the fault indicated is mere 
error of opinion. This practical result, however, 
is produced. The introductory preface on the 
general subject is of necessity paradoxical, where 
it has any bearing upon the representative man; 
and the ‘‘ character” itself is in a measure made 
subordinate to the writer’s preconceived opinion. 
It is true that this cause does not operate so ex- 
tensively as it might with a more logical genius, 
because Mr. Emerson does not always stick to his 
text even in exhibiting his mang while sometimes, 
in the introduction or essay to each person, he 
goes away from it almost altogether. Represenr 
tative Men, therefore, may be described as a series 
of what are called ‘‘ characters,”’ generally pre- 
faced by an essay on the idea which the character 
is assumed to represent, and containing plenty of 
singular or paradoxical opinions clearly expressed ; 
some of which are not very remarkable either ip 
thought or diction, and others possess great force 
and justness, 

The following is one of these. It is taken from 
the introductory remarks to ‘‘ Goethe, or the 
Writer,’’ and may be called natural reporting. 


Nature will be reported. All things are engaged 
in writing their history. The planet, the pebble, 
goes attended by its shadow. The rolling rock 
leaves its scratches on the mountain; the river its 
channel in the soil; the animal its bones in the 
stratum ; the fern and leaf its modest epitaph in the 
coal. The falling drop makes its sculpture in the 
sand or the stone. Not a foot steps into the snow 
or along the ground, but prints in characters moré 
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or less lasting a map of its march. Every act of 
the man inscribes itself in the memories of his fel- 
lows, and in his own manners and faee. The air 
is full of sounds, the sky of tokens, the ground is 
all memoranda and signatures, and every object 
covered over with hints, which speak to the intel- 
ligent. 


There is more truth here than Mr. Emerson 
wots of. Nature records as much as is needful 
to be known; but there she stops, and does not 
over-record. Every falling drop may make its 
sculpture in the sand, (when it falls upon sand,) 
but it is obliterated as quickly as footsteps in 
snow. Peculiar eircumstances alone preserve the 
scratches of the rolling rock, or the bones in the 
stratum, or the fern in the coal. To be preserved 
these things must occur at remarkable epochs, 
which in fact they record ; all the rest pass away. 
Mementoes of littérateurs ! 

The following passage is worth notice; not so 
much for the remark on Montaigne, as for the ex- 
planation of the grossness of the old writers. 


Montaigne is the frankest and honestest of all 
writers: his French freedom runs into grossness, 
but he has anticipated all censure by the bounty of 
his own confessions. In his times books were 
written to one sex only, and almost all were writ- 
ten in Latin; so that, in a humorist, a certain 
nakedness of statement was permitted, which our 
manners of a literature addressed equally to both 
sexes do not allow. 
ness, coupled with a most uncanonical levity, may 
shut his pages to many sensitive readers, yet the 
offence is superficial. He parades it, he makes the 
most of it: nobody can think or say worse of him 
than he does. He pretends to most of the vices; 
and if there be any virtue in him, he says it got in 
by stealth. ‘There is no man, in his opinion, who 
has not deserved hanging five or six times; and he 
pretends no exception in his own behalf. 


The best, or at Jeast the most informing, paper 
is that on Swedenborg ; whose writings Mr. Em- 
erson has been reading in the English edition of 
his works, published by the zeal of a disciple. 
Mr. Emerson, indeed, grossly exaggerates, as is 
his wont, the merits of the mystical philosopher ; 
but this is neutralized by the manner in which he 
is compelled to depict his subject's faults, and 
which faults are quite inconsistent with the pane- 
gytic. The paper, however, gives a succinct 
summary of Swedenborg’s life and character, and 
some notion of his works and system. The fol- 
lowing passage is from the opening : 


Among eminent persons, those who are most dear 
to men are not of the class which the economist 
calls producers : they have nothing in their hands ; 
they have not cultivated corn, nor made bread ; 
they have not Jet out a colony, nor invented a loom. 
A higher class in the estimation and love of this 
city-building, market-going race of mankind, are 
the poets, who, from the intellectual kingdom, feed 
the thought and imagination with ideas and pic- 
tures, which raise men out of the world of corn and 
money, and console them for the shoricomings of 
the day and the meannesses of labor and traffic. 
Then also the philosopher has his value, who flat- 
ters the intellect of this laborer, by engaging him 


But though a Biblical plain- | 


with subtilties which instruct him in new faculties. 
Others may build cities; he is to understand them, 
and keep them in awe. 

But there is a class who lead us into another 
region, the world of morals or of will. What is 
singular about this region of thought is, its claim. 
Wherever the sentiment of right comes in, it takes 
se omg of everything else. For other things, 

make poetry of them; but the moral sentiment 
makes poetry of me. 





From the Examiner. 
THE TRAGEDY OF HELEN ABERCROMBIE. 


Aw old gentleman of Builth, in South Wales, to 
whom the death of a celebrated literary character, 
the notorious Wainwright, mentioned a month 
»since in the ‘* Atheneum,”’ and copied into various 
journals, has only now found its way, gives an 
account of his personal knowledge of that indi- 
vidual, from which we take some details, as they 
may be new to the present generation of readers, 
who only know him as the prototype of Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer’s hero, the father of ‘* Lueretia.’’ 
Afier stating that he had been twice in the com- 
|pany of Wainwright in the year 1820, not long 
‘before Miss Abercrombie’s death, the writer pro- 
‘ceeds to describe the appearance of Wainwright 
and his literary position when the ‘* London Mag- 
azine"’ was first published :— 





About the year 1820, started the ** London Maga- 
‘zine,”’ enlisting among its contributors the most 
‘gifted of the /itéérateurs of the time. Sergeant 
(Judge) Talfourd has done justice, in his ‘* Memo- 
rials of Lamb,’’ to the merits of that periodical. 
| Hazlitt, (the only one with whom the writer of this 
‘had much acquaintance,) Shelley, Godwin, Leigh 
Hunt, De Quincey, Mr. Proctor, (Barry Cornwa)l,) 
Reynolds, friend of Keats, formed the corps. 
John Scott, the editor, fell in a duel springing out 
of a literary quarrel, not long after the magazine 
commenced. It was at the house of this gentle- 
man, in York street, during an “ official ” breakfast, 
(that is, a sort of cabinet council in the magazine 
administration,) that the writer fell in with the 
miscreant in question. Conceive among the plain, 
low-voiced, diffident young men, soon retiring from 
the breakfast table to one of greater attractions, 
piled with all works of the day. fresh from the 
press, or to the loaded book-shelves of their short- 
lived ** great captain,’’ whose days were about 
drawing to the close, a figure, so ostentatious- 
ly ** well-dressed,’’ with excess of ‘* toggery,”’ 
frogged coat, jewelled fingers, (not gold-chained 
vest, for at that time displayed watchguards were 
not,) evidently affecting the military dash, a form 
so incongruous as to almost seem an apparition in 
that calm and pensive atmosphere. He was of 
middle height; but as to his features, what with 
the gloom of a London street in winter, added to 
that of curtains, and, more than all, a certain dis- 
gust that led the writer to rather avoid than court 
acquaintance with the self-complacent dandy, J] 
have not the least recollection, All I heard of 
him, being (at Taylor and Hessey’s, Fleet Street, 
publishers then of the ‘ London’’) * that’s the 
nephew of Dr. Griffiths, of Turnham Green, the 
oung man who writes the articles signed ‘ Janus 
Veathereock.’ ‘The portfolio of drawings that 
was on the side table was his own execution,” 
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He appeared about twenty-five, or rather more, 
and seemed to be regarded as a fashionable roue by 
the real itéérateurs, ou the strength of his supposed 
connection with Fashion; it seemed that modest 
genius almost cowered under the pretender’s con- 
descending hauteur. Newspaper dramatic critics, 
at as Leigh Hunt,) artistical critics, (such as 
[azlitt,) were poor studious canaille about him— 
he to attend a bookseller’s soiree, and stoop to 
accept 20/. a sheet for his articles !—it was a strik- 
ing proof of the meekness as well as the whimsi- 
cality of a man of high fashion; he held himself 
aloof from Hazlitt, who was a painter by profes- 
sion, from secret fear of Hazlitt’s sturdy intoler- 
ance of foppery in every shape, and who was never 
deceived into respect for him, as Lamb was into 
some degree of regard. In fact, Wainwright, 
by cool effrontery, had somehow almost usurped 
the proper function of Hazlitt, by giving a showy 
sort of exterior to criticism on the Fine Aris, 
which, fascinating mere readers, superseded the 
sterling merit of that most original thinker, and 
the booksellers tacitly acquiesced in this preference 
of flippant cleverness to sober judgment. 


The dark story of the cold-blooded murder of his 
sister-in-law is thus (correctly) told :— 


He married and settled at Turnham Green, in 
the house of his deceased uncle. His wife had 
two half-sisters, each with 10/. per annum, as their 
sole means of subsistence. ‘They came to reside 
with the young couple. Wainwright obtained a 
smal] sum by the death of his uncle ; his extravagant 
habits were already ruining him, yet he expended 
a great part, if not the whole, of this windfall, in a 
manner not to be accounted for with the belief of 
his sanity, but on the supposition of a foul and in- 
human purpose ; that admitted quite rational, and 
the whole is as clear as the sun at noon-day. One 


of the sisters, Miss Helea Abercrombie, was then | 


in her twentieth year, in health, and happiness, and 


beauty. So uniform had been her good health, | 
and so strongly was that depicted in her blooming | 
face, that a gentleman, casually looking at her from | 


his post in a life-insurance office, said, *‘ There's 
a young lady for insurance ! We might take her by 
only looking at her!’’ Yet this fresh and hale 
girl, by whose death no loss was to arise to any one, 
as by her life no gain, (both girls being almost peani- 
less,) did her brother-in-law persuade to insure her 
life (or rather, to let him insure, for the payment he 
was to make) at many offices, to an immense amount, 
concealing from each establishment the fact of her 
being insured at many others. By what vile pretence 
poor Helen herself was induced to concur in the 
falsehoods told is not known. One inducement to 
tempt her was reversionary gain to her sister, but 
one large sum was expressly in his own favor, and 
the whole to come under his handling as her trustee. 
At some of the offices two years, at others three, 
was the term insured; so that in the event of her 
living but that little period, every farthing of the 
money paid for the policy would have been lost ; 
yet in this wild speculation did this embarrassed 
man actually embark 200/. ready money. ‘This 
would have been madness ; but taken with the un- 
timely death of innocence and beauty—the madness 
disappears—the murderer looms dim, dreadful, and 
detestable in the mystery! No less than 30,0007. 
was to accrue by her death. So rapacious was his 
avarice, that other policies were attempted at other 
affices, but refused, not without kind and solemn 


hints of warning from one principal, to which the 
trusting, artless young ereature replied only by 
laughing at the idea of any one plotting against her 
harmless life. ‘Thus this cold-hearted wretch cre- 
ated for himself a lottery in the dark—in the shadow 
of death—of the friendless, fair, trusting being, 
whom he seemed to be protecting ; the question 





was one of utter ruin, sacrifice of the whole sum 
paid, or affluenee (the capital prize of 30,000/. !) 
Her domestication, her confidence, her youth, all 
conspired to give fatal facility to the execution of 
a horrid tragedy, without witness but God! 


After expressing his doubts whether Mr. Wain- 
wright were cognizant of the dreadful crime, the 
Writer says : 


And now the curtain begins to rise, the tragedy 
to unfold its plot. The villain hero is expelled 
from his unpaid home and its contents by bailiffs. 
Yet we find him in good lodgings at the West-end, 
(Conduit street,) frequenting the theatre during all 
his troubles, and poor Helen, following his and her 
sister's fortunes, still under the same roof. At 
this (to him) eritical time, a slight illness affected 
her. Medical aid was rather officiously called in 
—even a physician was sent for. Dr. Locock saw 
nothing at all serious, far less any death symptoms, 
but prescribed ofcourse. Mr. and Mrs. Wainwright, 
it was proved, administered to her a medicine in 
powder, apparently to his order, and directly went 
on a very long walk (in London streets). Very 
quickly Helen fell into convulsions. The doctor 
‘coming in haste pronounced her laboring under 
| affection of the brain. He did not remember to 
have prescribed any medicine under the form of 
powder. In an inverval of the fits she recovered 
| sense enough to say, ** Oh, doctor, these are the 
| pains of death.”’ On the return of her two protec- 
,tors, from their long walk, Helen was a corpse. 
The doctor, however—hardly conceiving the possi- 
' bility of foul play (they were all strangers to him) 








/to a harmless young creature, seemingly cherished 
in the bosom of her family, even her medicines 
passing through no other hands but those of her onl 

friends—imputed the death to natural causes. It 
is important here to observe that any progressive 
** pressure on the brain,’’ reaching the stage of 
convulsions, could not have allowed an interval of 
reason ; coma would have followed as the harbinger 
of death ; but such struggle between reason and its 
invading destroyer, admitting even partial recovery 
of speech and intellect, is quite compatible with 
‘* affection of the brain’’ produced artificially—that 
is, by exhibition of a deadly narcotic, or such drugs 
as acton the sensorium entirely through the nervous 
system, the brain itself remaining without physical 
alteration. Now, such insidious destroyer is strych- 
nine, an intense extract of the drug cocculus 
indicus. ‘To connect the links of this terrible tale, 
we must here anticipate a little, in the course of 
events, to record that, some three years after, Wain- 
wright, who had been long skulking abroad, was 
seized and carried (under circumstances to be pres- 
ently told) before the Correctional Tribunal of 
Paris ; secreted on his person was found this very 
poison, of fearfully secret activity—strychnine ! 
To return: poor Helen Abercrombie ** in her cold 
grave,’ Wainwright claimed the enormous aggre~ 
gate of all the sums due. Every one of the offices, 
resisted his claim, nominally, indeed, waiving the 
darker ground of defence, and relying on the well 





proved fact of false representations having been 
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made to effect the insurances. Wainwright, thus 
baffled, became a wanderer on the continent during 
three or four years, all the while prosecuting his 
suit against the insurance companies in the law 
courts. At last, after one trial unfinished, and one 
jury discharged, because they could not accede to 
Lord Abinger’s direction, (‘‘ to throw out of their 
consideration the darker insinuation,’’) a final trial 
ultimately blasted the hopes of the audacious claim- 
ant, who happily never touched a farthing of the 
long-expected ‘ price of blood.”’ It was merely 
pro forma, as a legal technicality, that the judge 
excluded the criminal charge from a Nisi Prius 
cause, the defence being deemed perfect without it ; 
yet so strong was the feeling of the first jury against 
even the appearance of acquitting him of the * dark- 
er’’ charge, that they separated without a verdict, as 
has just been related. Following the * felon at 
large,’’ we find him living under the roof of some 
half-pay English officer at Boulogne. This gentle- 
man, at his instigation, insured his life at some 
London office, but survived to pay only one half 
year’s policy. ‘The sum insured was paid at his 
death ; Mr. ‘* Janus Weathercock”’ had something 
to do in the case, but the circumstances have not 
reached the public. Suspicion, of course, had 
ample scope. ‘Those who put faith in ‘* particular 
providences’’ may find the interest of a solemn 
romance in the brief sequel. Shortly after we find 
him seized in Paris, on the charge of bearing a 
false name, and being without a passport. This 
he could easily have got over, but there was found 
on his person a mortal poison, (that already men- 
tioned,) which bringing him within the category of 
** persons armed with the means of destroying 
human life,’’ subjected him by the law of France 
to six months’ imprisonment. The Englishman 
who identified him in Paris as concealing his real 
name, was Forrester, the Bow-street officer, who 
happened to be in Paris, and recognized him. His 
term of durance passed, the long-expatriated vaga- 
bond ventured to step on English ground ; he even 
dared to appear in a London street, where the first 
** old familiar face’’ he met was the dreadful one of 
Forrester again! And again the fearful ery, ‘* You 
are my prisoner,’’ sounded in his ears. He was 
now seized on a more serious accusation (though 
short of what he actually deserved)—forgery. It 
was not of the deepest dye, consisting in affixing 
the names of some trustees to a trifling property ac- 
eruing from his uncle’s death, which his con- 
écience-stricken flight and prudential exile prevented 
him from obtaining. ‘* Transportation for life’’ was 
now his doom. ‘lhus the fact of his merely carry- 
ing about the very poison which in all human pro- 
bability destroyed the young unfortunate beauty, 
Helen Abercrombie, became the means of changing 
a slight trouble into a six months’ misery—that 
again(through the strange ubiquity of Forrester) led 
to perpetual exile, chains, and the ‘‘:death of the 
wicked,”’ in fury, squalor, and despair. With the 
vanity, effrontery, and overweening self-love inher- 
ent in this ‘* Celebrated Character,’’ while yet 
awaiting in Newgate his dismal voyage, he peti- 
tioned the home secretary for certain relaxations 
of rules in his favor, and the inquiries made forced 
on the recollection of the government the whole 
history of the insurances, (that virtual conviction for 
murder by deduction,) and the only reply to his 
insolent complaint and claim of personal exemptions 
from penal rules, appeared in the shape of heavy 
irons; and, in convict dress, to the music of their 
¢lanking, the ci-devant ‘‘ Sentimentalist on the Fine 





Arts,’’ the dandy and the murderer, made his last 
appearance on English ground. 





From the New York Evening Post. 
GAME OF TWENTY QUESTIONS. 


Ir is well known that the present generation of 
grown children is wiser than any former generation 
ever was, or any future generation ever will be; 
and that no doubt is the reason why we so rarely 
have recourse to such frivolous modes of amusin 
ourselves. But after all, let us not look down wi 
unmitigated contempt upon our predecessors. The 
Cannings, Huskissons, and others, were really re 
spectable individuals in their way ; and if they did 
play sometimes like our own little boys and girls, 
we should ascribe the fact to the general sim Ticity 
of the world a quarter of a century ago. hen 
Mr. Rush, the American ambassador, dined with 
Mr. Planta in 1823, besides the two gentlemen 
mentioned, there was a goodly number present of 
the cé/ébrités of that remote epoch, including various 
members of the government and of the corps diplo- 
matique. In our day, with such a company, we 
should have stuck to our wine and polities; but 
hear Mr. Rush :—* It would not have been easy 
to assemble a company better fitted to make a din- 
ner-party agreeable, or to have brought them to- 
gether at a better moment. Parliament havin 
just risen, Mr. Canning, and his two colleagues o 
the cabinet, Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Robinson, 
seemed like birds let out of acage. There was 
much small-talk, some of it very sprightly. 

‘** Ten o'clock arriving, with little disposition to 
rise from table, Mr. Canning proposed that we 
should play ‘ Twenty Questions.’ This was new 
to me and the other members of the diplomatique 
ney present, though we had all been a good while 
in England. The game consisted in endeavors to 
find out your thoughts by asking twenty questions. 
The questions were to be put plainly, though in 
the alternative if desired ; the answers to be also 
plain and direct. The object of your thoughts not 
to be an abstract idea, or anything so occult, or 
scientific, or technical, as not to be supposed to 
enter into the knowledge of the company, but some- 
thing well known to the present day or to genera) 
history. It might be any name of renown, ancient 
or modern, man or woman ; or any work er memo- 
rial of art well known, but not a mere event—as a 
battle, for instance. These were mentioned as 
among the general rules of the game, serving to 
denote its character. It was agreed that Mr. Can 
ning, assisted by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
who sat next to him, should put the questions ; and 
that I, assisted by Lerd Granville, who sat next to 
me, should give the answers. Lord Granville and 
myself were consequently to have the thought or 
secret in common. And it was well understood 
that the discovery of it, if made, was to be the fair 
result of mental inference from the questions and 
answers, not of signs passing, or hocus pocus of 
any description. With these as the preliminaries, 
and the parties sitting face to face, on opposite 
sides of the table, we began the battle.”’ 

We shall not give the details of the game, be- 
cause these were published in 1840; but this is the 
conclusion :—‘* The whole number of questions 
being now exhausted, there was a dead pause. 
The interest had gone on increasing as the game 
advanced, until, coming to the last question, it grew 
to be like neck-and-neck at the close of a race. Mr. 
Canning was evidently under concern lest he should 
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be foiled, as, by the law of the game, he would 
have been if he had not now solved the enigma. 
He sat silent for a minute or two; then rolling his 
rich eye about, and with a countenance a little anx- 
ious, and in an accent by ro means over-confident, 
he exclaimed, ‘I think it must be the wand of the 
Lord-High-Steward!’ And it was—rven so.” 
Many of the company present said that this was 
the only instance they had witnessed of the secret 
having been preserved till the twentieth question— 
most games being finished in half the time. ‘* Din- 
ing at the Marquis of Stafford’s,’’ Mr. Rush con- 
cludes, ‘‘ at a subsequent day, this pastime was 
spoken of, and it was mentioned that Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Wyndham were both fond of it. Lord Stafford 
said that the former had once succeeded in it, when 
the secret was the stone upon which Walworth, lord 
mayor of London, stood when he struck down Wat 
Tyler in Richard II.’s time ; and his impression was, 
that Mr. Pitt had triumphed at an early stage of his 
questions.”’ 

A correspondence from Limerick gives us more 
in detail the present rules of the game, which, ac- 
cording to this authority, are shortly these :-— 

Two persons (usually a lady and gentleman) are 
chosen by the company, who fix in private upon an 
article or subject. ‘Two others are then chosen to 
endeavor to find out what the thought is ; and this 
is done by asking twenty questions as to its nature 
and qualities. A fifth person is usuaily selected as 
umpire, who is made acquainted with the subject 
fixed on, and whose duty it is to see that all the 
answers shall be fair. ‘hese answers are not to be 
such as will be caleulated to mislead ; although of 
course it will be observed that the wider they are 
from the mark, the more difficult will the guessing 
be rendered. 

The following game was played at our corre- 
spondent’s house on a recent occasion, (during the 
queen's visit to lreland,) and it will afford a fair 
illustration of the nature and manner of the game :— 

Question. Does it belong to the animal, vegeta- 
ble, or mineral kingdom ? 

Answer. ‘To all three. 

Q. Is it a manufactured article ? 

Always. 

Q. Is it in the room? 

A. No. 

Q. Is it in this city? 

A. No. 

Q. Is it useful, or merely ornamental ? 

A. Useful. 

{Here the idea struck the questioners that it was 
a vehicle of some sort; they therefore asked] 

Q. Is it ever used as a conveyance ? 

A. Iltis. 

[We then thought it might be a ship, or perhaps 
a balloon : so we inquired] 

Q. Is it used as a conveyance by air, earth, or 
water? 

A. On the earth. 

(The locomotive now suggested itself, and we 
asked] 

Q. What was the motive power? 

A. Various. 

(This did not lead us very far towards a guess; 
but we determined to come closer: so we queried] 

Q. Is fire ever used in connection with its mo- 
tions ¢ 

A. On some occasions it is. 

[We now became certain that it was connected 
with a railway, and the question which followed was] 

Q. Has it a chimney? 





A. No. 

Q. Have any of us seen it? 

A. Do not know whether you have or not. 

[We then began to suspect that it was in some 
way connected with the prevailing topie—the 
queen’s visit; and so we asked] 

Q. Is it in Ireland? 

A. Itis. 

[We then thought it might be well to ask} 

Q. Is it used for a special purpose ? 

A. Yes. 

[We immediately concluded that it was the state 
railway carriage ; but to make certain we inquired] 

Q. Has it any glass in it? 

A. Yes. 

And at the fifteenth question—namely, ‘* Has it 
soft seats? ’’ to which the answer was, “ It has’”’— 
we guessed that it was the ‘* Royal State-Carriage 
of the Great Southern and Western Railway,” 
which had been brought to Ireland on purpose for 
the accommodation of the queen. 

In concluding this memorandum, we may return 
for an instant to Mr. Planta’s dinner, to remark that 
the game occupied upwards of an hour, during 
which not one drop of wine was drank ! 





From the Examiner. 
EXCLUSION OF EVIDENCE. 

WE recently commented upon a case of exclu- 
sion of evidence. Another has occurred hardly 
less remarkable in its way. A boy of fourteen 
years of age was put in the witness-box at Guild- 
hall, in evidence of a savage assault on a police 
officer. The report states : 


He looked quite astonished upon taking hold of 
the book. 

Alderman Humphrey: Well, do you know 
what you are about? Do you know what an oath 
is? 

Boy: No. 

Alderman Humphrey: Do you know what a 
Testament is? 

Boy: No. 

Alderman Humphrey : Can you read? 

Boy : No. 

Alderman Humphrey: Do you ever say your 
prayers ? 

Boy: No; never. 

Aldertnan Humphrey: Do you know what 
prayers are? 

Boy: No. 

Alderman Humphrey: Do you know what God 
ist 

Boy: No. 

Alderman Humphrey: Do you know what the 
Devil is? 

Boy : No. 
know him. 

Alderman Humphrey : What do you know, my 
poor fellow ! 

Boy : | knows how to sweep the crossing. 

Alderman Humphrey: And that ‘s all? 

Boy: That’sall. 1 sweeps the crossing. 

The alderman said, that in all his experience he 
had never met with anything like the deplorable 
ignorance of the unfortunate child in the witness- 
box. He, of course, could not take the evidence 
of a creature who knew nothing whatever of the obli- 
gation to tell the truth. 


I ’ve heard of the Devil, but I don’t 


Now, it is to be remarked that the boy’s an- 
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ewers, though they discover ignorance the most 
brutal and lamentable, denote at the same time a 
strict fidelity to truth. He could not but have 
perceived that the ignorance he was displaying 
was disgraceful; the magistrate’s reception of his 
replies sufficiently expressed that fact; but never- 
theless he continued to answer directly and truly 
to the questions, not attempting any dissimulation, 
subterfuge, or false pretences. He professed to 
know nothing out of the world or in the world 
except to sweep the crossing. 

There are many things which an alderman does 
not know, but would an alderman, put to the 
question, have been as strictly veracious as the 
boy in confessing his ignorance, especially if it 
were an ignorance to which any shame attached? 
Let us suppose the alderman under examination : 

Q. Do you know what a logarithm is? 

Q. Can you construe an ode of Horace? 

Q. Can you read Greek? 

Q. Do you ever say anything which anybody 
thinks worth hearing or repeating? 

Q. Do you know what chlorine is? 

Q. What do you know, my poor alderman? 

A. I know how to eat a city feast. 

Does any one believe that an alderman would 
have answered these interrogatories as directly 
and honestly as the boy answered the questions 
put to him? There would have been some shuf- 
fling, some evasion of the confession of ignorance. 
Moliére had a thorough understanding of the false 
shame which makes the generality of people pre- 
fer a falsity to an avowal of ignorance ; and when 
one of his characters is asked whether he under- 
stands Latin, he makes him reply confidently that 
he does, but proceeds to say, “ But pray talk to 
me as if I did not understand it.”” In every soci- 
ety we see the shifts to which people will have 
recourse to conceal their deficiencies of knowledge. 
This boy Rugby, however, was naked and not 
ashamed, and amongst the many things he did not 
know was to feign that he did know. He was a 
truthful witness against himself, as society had to 
its shame suffered him to be; and for the very 
evidence of his adherence to truth most faithfully, 
the magistrate puts him aside as not to be trusted 
as a witness. Now, we will venture to say that 
amongst boys thoroughly well schooled in the 
Catechism, and who would furnish Alderman 
Humphrey with the exactest particulars respect- 
ing the Devil, there is not one in a dozen who 
would have answered questions touching on their 
deficiencies so frankly and ingenuously. They 
would probably have explained the obligation of 
an oath unexceptionably, but without observing 
with equal strictness the laws of veracity. It 
may happen occasionally, as in the case of this 
neglected, unfurtunate boy Rugby, that falsehood 
has been as |ittle learnt as the nature of an oath. 


THE DESTITUTE POOR OF LONDON. 


Tue special correspondent of the ‘ Morning 
Chronicle,’’-whose graphic details of the condition 





of the laboring poor and destitute of the metropoli- 
tan districts have attracted beneficial attention, has 
this week given an appalling picture of the miseries 
of the houseless during the present inclement sea- 
son. ‘* There is,’’ he says, ‘* a world of wisdom 
to be learnt at the asylums for the houseless poor. 
Those who wish to be taught in this, the severest 
school of all, should pay a visit to Playhouse yard, 
and see the houseless crowds gathered about the 
asylum, waiting for the first opening of the doors, 
with their bare feet—blue and ulcerous with the 
cold—resting for hours on the ice and snow in the 
streets, and the bleak stinging wind blowing through 
their rags. ‘To hear the cries of the hungry, shiv- 
ering children, and the wrangling of the greedy 
men, scrambling for a bed and a pound of dry bread, 
isa thing to haunt one for life. There are four 
hundred and odd creatures utterly destitute—moth- 
ers with infants at their breasts—fathers with boys 
holding by their side—the triendless—the penniless 
—the shirtless—shoeless—breadless—homeless ; in 
a word, the very poorest of this the very richest 
city of the world.’’ Amongst the cases which this 
gentleman personally investigated in the Asylum 
for the Houseless, we select that of a young girl 
who worked at velvet embossing. She was come- 
ly, and modestly spoken. By her attire it would 
have been difficult to have told that she was so 
utterly destitute as I afterwards discovered. She 
was scrupulously clean and neat in her dress; in- 
deed, it was evident, even from her appearance, 
that she belonged to a better class than the ordina- 
ry inmates of the asylum. As she sat alone in the 
Jong unoccupied wards she sighed heavily, and her 
eyes were fixed continually on the ground. Her 
voice was very sorrowful. Her narrative was as 
follows :— 


I have been out of work for a very long while 
—for full three months now, and all the summer I 
was only on and off. I mostly had my work given 
out to me. It was in pieces of 100 yards, and 
sometimes less, and I was paid so much for the 
dozen yards. 1 generally had 34d., and sometimes 
l4d., according to what it was; 34d. was the 
highest price that] had. I could, if I rose at five 
in the morning and sat up till twelve, earn between 
Is. 3d. and Is.a day. 1 had to cut the velvet after 
it had been embossed. I could, of a diamond pat- 
tern, do five dozen yards in a day, and of a leaf 
pattern I could only do three dozen and a half. I 
could n’t get enough of it to do even at these prices, 
Sometimes 1 was two days in the week without 
work, and sometimes I had work for only one da 
in the week. They wanted, too, to reduce the 14d. 
diamond work to Id. the dozen yards, and so they 
would have done, only the work got so slack that 
we had to leave it altogether. ‘That is now seven 
weeks ago. Before that I did get a little to do, 
though it was very little, and since then | have 
called almost every week at the warehouse, but 
they have put me off, telling me to come in a fort 
night or a week’stime. 1 never kept acquaintance 
with any of the other young women working at the 
warehouse, but | dare say about twenty-five were 
thrown out of work at the same time | was, Some- 
times I made 6s. a week, and sometimes only 3s., 
and for the last fortnight I got 1s. 6d. a week, and 
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out of that I had my own candles to find, and Is.| got clothes. I would rather make away with my- 
6d. a week to pay for my lodgings. After I lost! self than lose my character.’”’ [As she raised her 
my work, | made away with what little clothes 1| hand to wipe away her tears I saw that her arms 
had, and now I have got nothing but what I stand | were bare, and on her moving the old black mantle 
upright in.’’ [lhe tears were pouring down the | that covered her shoulders, I observed that her 
cheeks of the poor girl; it was many minutes) gown was so ragged that the body was almost gone 





afterwards before she could answer my questions, | 
from sobbing.] ‘+1 can’t help crying,’’ she said, | 
‘when I think how destitute lam. Oh, yes, in- 

deed, [she cried through her sobs,] I have been a | 
good girl in all my trials. I might have been better 
oif uf 1 had chosen to take to that life. 1 need not 
have been here if I had chosen to part with my 
character. I don’t know what my father was. 1 
believe he was a clerk in one of the foreign con- 
fectionary houses. He deserted my mother 
two months before I was born. I don’t know 
whether he is dead or not, for 1 never set eyes on 
him. If he is alive he is very well off. 1 know 
this from my aunt, who was told by one of his fel- 
low-clerks that he had married a woman of property 
and gone abroad. He was disappointed with my 
mother. He expected to have a good bit of money 
with her; but after she married him her father 
would not notice her. My mother died when I was 
a week old, so I do not recollect either of my 
parents. When my aunt, who was his own sister, 
wrote to him about myself, my brother, and sister, 
he sent word back that the children might go to 
the workhouse. But my aunt took pity on us, and 
brought us all up. She had a little property of 
her own. She gave us a decent education, as far 
as lay in her power. My brother she put to sea. 
My father’s brother was a captain, and he took my 
brother with him. ‘The first voyage he went (he 
was fourteen) a part of the rigging fell on him and 
the first mate, and they were killed on the spot. 
My sister went as lady’s maid to Lady , and 
went abroad with her, now eighteen months ago, 
and I have never heard of her since. ‘lhe aunt} 
who brought me up is dead now. She was carried 

off two years and three months ago. If she had 
lived I should never have wanted a friend. I re- 

mained with her up to the time of her death. and | 
was very happy before that time. After that I 
fuund it very hard for a poor lone girl like me to 
get an honest living. I have been struggling on 
ever since, parting with my clothes, and often going 
for two days without food. I lived upon the re- 
mainder of my clothes for some little time after | 
was thrown entirely out of work; but at last I got 
a fortnight in debt at my lodgings, and they made 
me leave—that ’s a week and three days ago now. 
Then I had nowhere but the streets to lay my head. | 
1 walked about for three days and nights without | 
rest. I went into a chapel; 1 went there to sit| 
down and pray, but I was too tired to offer up any | 
prayers, for I fell asleep. 1 had been two nights | 
and three days in the streets before this, and all I 

had during that time was a penny loaf, and that I | 
was obliged to beg for. On the day that I was 

walking about it thawed in the morning and froze | 
very hard at night. My shoes were bad, and let) 
in water, and, as the night came on, my stockings | 
froze to my feet. Even now | am suffering from 

the cold of those nights. It is as much as I ean do 

to bend my limbs at present. I have been in the | 
asylum a week, and to-night is my last night here. | 
I have nowhere to go, and what will become of | 
me the Lord God only knows. [Again she burst | 
out crying most piteously.] My things are not fit 

to go into any respectable workroom, and they 

won't take me into a lodging either, without I have | 














from it, and it had no sleeves.} ‘1 shouldn't 
have kept this,”’ she said, ‘if 1 could have made 
away with it.”’ She said that she had no friend in 
the world to help her, and that she would like 
much to emigrate. 

[ afterwards inquired at the house at which this 
poor creature had lodged, as to whether she had 
always conducted herself with propriety while living 
there. To be candid, I could hardly believe that 
any person could turn a young, friendless girl inte 
the streets because she owed two weeks’ rent, 
though the girl appeared too simple and truthful te 
fabricate such a statement. On inquiry I found 
her story true from the beginning to the end. The 
landlady, an Irishwoman, acknowledged that the 
girl was in her debt but 3s., that she had lodged 
with her for several months, and always paid her 
regularly when she had money; but she could n’t 
afford, she said, to keep people for nothing—the 
girl had been a good, well-behaved, modest girl, 
with her.—E2xanuner. 
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Ir frequently happens that the features of the 
dead retain their entire form and individual like- 
fess for many years after burial. Experience, 
however, has proved, that on an exposure to the air, 
for some minutes, dust returns to dust again. The 
following circumstance occurred at the disinter- 
ment of the body of Robert Burns, the poet, some 
time in the year 1815, for the purpose of being 
entombed beneath a splendid monument : 


A report having been spread that the principal 
coffin was made of oak, a hope was entertained 
that it would be possible to transport it from the 
north to the east corner of St. Michael's without 
opening it, or disturbing the sacred deposit it con- 
tained. But this hope proved fallacious. On test- 
ing the coffin, it was found to be composed of the 
ordinary materials, and ready to yield to the slight- 
est pressure ; and the lid removed, a spectacle was 
unfolded, which, considering the fame of the mighty 
dead, has rarely been witnessed by a single human 
being. ‘There were the remains of the great poet, 
to all appearances nearly entire, and retaining va- 
rious traces of vitality, or rather exhibiting the 
features of one who had newly sunk into the sleep 
of death—the lordly forehead arched and high— 
and the teeth perfectly firm and white. ‘The scene 
was so imposing that most of the workmen stood 
bare and uncovered, as Dr. Gregory did at the ex- 
humation of the remains of the illustrious hero of 
Bannockburn, and, at the same time, felt their 
frames thrilling with some indefinable emotion as 
they gazed on the ashes of him whose fame is as 
wide as the world itself. But the effect was mo- 
mentary; for, when they proceeded to insert a 
shell, or case, below the coffin, the head separated 
from the trunk, and the whole body, with the ex 
ception of the bones, crumbled into dust. 

Lord Nugent, on opening the coflin containing 
the body of John Hampden, found it entire after a 
burial of 200 years! Even his features were pre- 
served. His hair, of raven blackness, came off at 
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the touch of the hand, and then were discovered an 
infinite number of little red worms of great activity 
playing upon the cranium. No insects were found 
in any other part of the body ; as if the brain con- 
tained within itself a living principle which was 
engendered by its own corruption. 

tis a fact not generally known, that when the 
body of General Wayne, which had been buried at 
Presque Island, Erie, Pennsylvania, in 1797, was 
disinterred forty years afterwards, for the purpose 
of being removed to Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
where it now lies, the corpse had undergone so 
little change as to be readily recognized by those 
familiar with the general in his lifetime. Its per- 
fect preservation was attributed to the character of 
the soil in which it was deposited, which was 
argillaceous earth, strongly impregnated with 
alumina. 

In a similar state was the corpse of General 
Washington found some few years since, when the 
coffin was opened to deposit its contents in a sarco- 
phagus which Mr. J. Struthers, a distinguished 
marble mason of Philadelphia, had prepared, at his 
own expense, as a memorial to the mighty and 
illustrious dead. As in the case of Bruce and 
Burns, so here, exposure to the air dissolved the 
illusion, as well as the awe, with which the pres- 
ence of these individuals, sleeping as it were, in- 
voluntarily impressed the beholders.—Cist. Adv. 


Ecyper.—There is no object which is to us a 
source of deeper thought and interest than an Egyp- 
tian mummy. It is somewhat strange to stand in 
the presence of a body which walked the earth in 
the days of Moses, and to grasp a hand which, 
though it returns no pressure, may nevertheless 
have clasped the fingers of Joseph. And it is 
stranger still to remember, while looking at such a 
body, that it was once a living man, instinct with 
life, and hope, and love, busy in the streets of a 
city long ruined, quick and active in a mart now 
overgrown with grass, a worshipper in a temple 
deserted and fallen a thousand years ago! The 
man is here. The lips, the hands are here ; the 
very knees that wore the pavement stones before 
the altar with continual prayer, are here, but the 
altar fire has gone out, and the altar has gone, and 
the blue vault of heaven is visible from among the 
prone columns of the temple. 

There must always be a deep interest in looking 
on any human clay from which the soul has depart- 
ed; a deeper interest than is felt in looking ona 
ruined temple. for this is a shrine from which 


the voice of God has called the worshipper to) 
another temple, and to a worship no longer mysti- | 


cal. But if any clay is thus interesting, how much sire Fargeau proposed as a toast, ‘* La République 





single glance at his collection of maps and antiqui- 
ties is ample repayment for the trouble and expense 
of attendance. Such an exhibition is calculated to 
awaken a love of history and a desire to study, 
while it elevates and refines the intellect. It is 
peculiarly pleasant to trace, in profane history, and 
on rocks and mountain sides, the very footsteps of 
the patriarchs and the Pharaohs. —Journal of Com. 





Turxtsa Divner.—A Turkish dinner usually 
consists of only two dishes ; but each dish is com- 
posed of a variety of ingredients, such as meat, 
poultry, fish, &c. From these dishes the guests 
are helped with spoons of black horn: the handles 
of the spoons used at our dinner were set with 
diamonds. ‘The dessert, which was served on 
dishes of silver beautifully wrought, consisted of 
peaches, oranges, fresh figs, almonds, and a variety 
of exquisite sweetmeats. Coffee was served in 
cups of costly porcelain, and ecruets of wrought 
gold contained liqueurs. Those placed before the 

rincess were set with diamonds and fine pearls. 
The napkins were of a fabric resembling cambric, 
extremely fine, and so silky that its surface, re- 
flected by the radiant light of the lamps, presented 
the effect of silver-tissue. ‘There was one Turkish 
custom which was calculated to create an unpleas- 
ing impression, in spite of all the delicate courtesy 
with which we were treated. Every vessel out of 
which Christians, or, as we are called, infidels, 
have eaten or drunk, is condemned as impure, and 
is set aside, never again to be used by Mahomme- 
dans. Accordingly, we were requested to carry 
away with us the plates, cups, &c., which we had 
used at dinner. We could not take umbrage at 
this little affront, concealed as it was under a 
graceful veil generosity. We accepted the 
offerings, which, independently of their intrinsic 
value, were objects of curiosity ; and we promised 
to preserve them as memorials of our delightful 
visit.— Adventures of a Greek Lady. 





Tue seavengers of Paris dined together on Sun- 
day evening (the 30th December] at Bercy, to cele- 
brate their late rat-chase in the capital. Some 
guests were present, and the cover was laid for 165 
persons. Mr. John Warton, of London, who had 
purchased 600,000 rat-skins at 10 cents apiece, 
sent 25 bottles of champagne, and the two persons 
of Grenoble who had at first been in treaty for the 
skins sent 50 bottles of fine Macon. At the second 
service two enormous patés de Chartres were 
placed on the table, weighing 25 lbs. each, on the 
crust of which was represented a scavenger trans- 
fixing a rat with a lance. At the dessert, M. De- 








more so the temple in which a human soul wor-| honnéte et moderée ;’* and M. Georget Romain, 
shipped three thousand years ago—which soul has|‘*'The complete destruction of the gray rats of 
been for those three thousand years in the silent) Norway and the black ones of England!’ The 
land, (silent to us,) and the temple yet remains on | dinner continued to twelve o’clock at night, when 
earth. the guests separated in great good humor. Mr. J. 

Few persons are awake to the startling develop- | Warton has paid 600,000 franes in Bons du Trésor 


ments made by the progress of science in Egyptian for the skins of the rats killed during the fifteen 


history ; but within the last year or two this coun- days’ hunt. This sum was divided amongst the 
7 has been somewhat aroused by various works 144 scavengers of Paris and their brigadiers: all 

value. | of whom have taken out a book at the savings-bank 

We are led to these remarks by a visit to Mr. with an inscription of 500 franes, making up the 
Gliddon’s Panorama; and our readers would do difference themselves. ‘They all refused to accept 
well to avail themselves of the opportunity afforded the gratuity offered by the municipality of Paris 
by it to become acquainted with Egypt. From its for the destruction of the rats. Mr. J. Warton 
commencement to its close, (accompanied by Mr. | proposes to make ladies’ gloves of the skins.— 
G.’s remarks,) it is of absorbing interest; and a, Galignani’s Messenger. 
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INDIAN SERENADE.——TO-DAY. 


Newark, N. J., March 3d, 1850. 
To tue Epiror or rue Livine Ace: 

It would gratify a constant reader to see trans- 
ferred to your columns the following literary 
bijou, from a source whence we do not usually 
look for embellishments to the pages of literary 
iournals—our native Indian tribes. 

ITonce had (alas! had) a correspondent, whose 
letters, for a few brief years, dated from ‘ La 
Pointe, Wisconsin Territory, Lake Superior.” 
These letters contained many lively descriptions 
of such objects of interest as could not fail to 
strike an intelligent mind, intent upon knowledge 
from every open page of the great book of nature's 
God. 

He thus remarks :—‘‘ I send you an Indian 
serenade. The Indian language, however hard 
to pronounce in English, and however harsh it 
seems when we endeavor to pronounce it, is very 
sweet and silvery, or rather /iguid, (to express it 
more correctly,) when spoken by an Indian. It 
flows softly and melodiously from their lips. One 
reason is, (I think,) the superior modulation of 
voice, so much more extended and graceful. In 
pronouncing a word, the voice passes from one key 
to another as softly as in singing, and at the 
same time passes through a greater number of notes. 
In a word, there is less monotony of tone. The 
accompanying song seems to be a mixture of the 
Ottawa and Ojibway, (or Chippewa,) which are 
dialects of the same language, and differ but 
slightly. What is very singular, the Indians find 
it difficult to pronounce the soft sound of our /, and 
have it not in their language. The r they cannot 
pronounce—their tongues seem formed to pre- 
vent it. Their language is capable (J think) of 
being formed into a grammar, though it has never 
been done. So far as I have examined it, it ac- 
cords with certain fixed principles. There are 
certain words and expressions, used by one or the 
other sex, not used in common. For instance, 
their expression of surprise or astonishment is the 
same in Indian that it sometimes is in English, 
viz., ‘O my!’ used by both man and woman ; 
but the man says, ‘ T’ya’, while the woman 
says ‘ N’ya’—one signifying the male, the other 
the female. For a man to use the ‘ N’ya’ is 
considered extremely effeminate, while it is the 
height of presumption in the woman to say 
‘ T’ya.’ ? 

But I shall trespass too far on your time to quote 
more, and will proceed to transcribe the Serenade, 
with its literal translation. Lovers of poetry will 
recognize in it that language said to be universal 
among all the kindreds and tribes of earth, and 
which finds expression both in Janguage and inde- 
pendent of it. 


INDIAN SERENADE. 
Onaiweh ! Paikesai meteequen, quonadhj cuskanosd 
muscotaiwenin. 
Onaiweh! Onaiweh! kepahshoshe mocaiseheeon. 
Taupai kaisainopemayan, mannenatuk azhenah 
pahkesaikew taupai cotainen ai won. 
Nodin keokeneta waikon azhenah menoqut paike 
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saiwen oskenega kez heeudwaikon azhenah 
menoquten pawwepemukkazho, nahgoosing. 

Nekaugewahnahtahsee neshainonen ahehewaukie, 
azhenah mokkeet chewun kerhiz alchew au 
washeekoseekazho ? 

Nemeetah nug gamha taupai keeshiah payshoo az- 
henah askenoga meteequen weneemenin nodin 
oteihaiminkazho. 

Taupai neseaudizhe saugittewun, nemeetah muc- 
cuddahwah azhenah wahbiskah se bewun tau- 
pai nahcut endosh wainje ishpenning. 

Ketiyahnin geozhetone menoaedum nemeetah sun- 
nug gezenin azhenah kezhis geoshetone azhe- 
nah azauwoshshoneah tegowugninse kissenah 
nodin wainjenetahhahwajink. 

Neahwena wahhundummo keshainon nemeetah 
pokkaumenin. 

Ah ke tahyahnin, nepeesh tahyahnin ishpenning 
tahyahnina, kooshah nanah—yehah kauke- 
kendun mekunnuh tahyahnah mokeshee taupai 
kaukeeshiah—Onaiweh ! Onaiweh! nenah sau- 
gittewun. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE. 


Awake! flower of the forest—beautiful bird of the 
prairie. 

Awake! awake! thou with the eyes of the fawn. 

When you look at me I am happy ; like the flowers 
when they feel the dew. 

The breath of thy mouth is sweet as the fragrance 
of the flowers in the morning ;—sweet as their 
fragrance at evening in the moon of the fading 
leaf.* 

Does not the blood of my veins spring towards 
thee, like the bubbling springs to the sun—in 
the moon of the brightest nights "+ 

My heart sings to thee when thou art near; like 
the dancing branches to the wind, in the moon 
of strawberries. 

When thou art not pleased, my beloved, my heart 
is darkened like the shining river when shad- 
ows fall from the clouds above. 

Thy smiles cause my troubled heart to be bright- 
ened, as the sun makes to look like gold the 
ripple which the cold wind has created. 

Myself! behold me !—blood of my beating heart. 

The earth smiles—the waters smile—the heavens 
smile, but I—I lose the way of smiling when 
thou art not near—A wake, awake! my beloved. 





TO-DAY. 


Lert dotards grieve for childhood’s days, 
And only those look back 

Whose wasted wealth or shattered health 
Betrays a shameless track : 

I cannot join in mourning time 
Forever passed away— 

For whilst I look on Nature’s book 
1’m thankful for to-day ! 


The trees are still as fresh and green 
As ever branches were, 

And still, in primal vigor seen, 
They wave their arms in air ; 

The rivers sing the self-same song 
That they have sung for aye, 

Whose burden, as they glide along, 
Is, ‘“* God is here to-day !”’ 


There ’s not a bird upon the bough, 
Or leaf upon the tree, 
* October. 


+ April. t June. 











AN INCIDENT.—NEW BOOKS, 


But in the summer twilight now 
As sweetly sings to me: 

The bleakest wind that winter blows 
Can chase disease away, 

And shower blessings in the snows 
That hide the earth to-day. 


And everywhere a thousand gifts 
Invite us to rejoice— 

To grieve no more the days of yore, 
But raise a thankful voice ; 

That tell us, though the world were fair 
In years removed for aye, 

The earth and sky, and sea and air, 
As lovely are to-day. 


Then tell me not that childhood’s days 
Alone are fraught with joy— 

That manhood’s fancy cannot raise 
The structures of the boy : 

The childish mind is lost in dreams 
Of pictures far away, 

But man beholds majestic themes 
In wonders of to-day. 


O ye, whose eyes upbraiding rise, 
ronouncing fate unjust— 


Who walk the earth with cherished hopes 


Low trailing in the dust— 
Discard a false, unmanly thrall, 
Nor own so weak a sway, 
But hope in him who gave you all, 
And thank him for to-day. 


Cuarites WILTON. 





For the Living Age. 


AN INCIDENT. 





Alas, they are seeking 
Death in life, as best to have! 


They are binding up their hearts away from breaking, 


With a ceremeut from the grave. 


E. B. Barrett. 


I rotp a gifted child of Art, 
Of one, who, like himself, could see 
The grand and beautiful with heart 
To recognize its majesty : 


T said, ‘* My friend was sick and weak, 
And daily toiled for daily bread’’— 
He listened, but he did not speak, 
And then I added, ** He is dead.’’ 


Hie fixed on mine his earnest eyes, 
Without a tear their gaze to dim, 


And said, with voice more sad than sighs, 


“* My very soul is glad for him !”’ 


Warm to my lips an answer sprung, 
But ere they parted in reply, 

He said, in his strange foreign tongue, 
‘* What is there for us bué to die?” 


How often a few earnest words 
Reveal a heart's whole history, 
And from the bosom’s inmost chords 

Remove the veil of mystery ! 


To thee, O Painter! from thy youth, 
‘Time must have been a teacher stern ; 

Experience, with the force of truth, 
Compelled thy thrilling soul to learn 


False lessons, which the loving eyes 
Of God's own angels shall disprove ; 

Whose holy fingers weave the ties 
Which bind thee to eternal Love. 





Die !—no—far rather learn to live — 
Live—for thy great and glorious Art! 
And to less gifted spirits give 
Impulse and Insight from thy heart! 





The Law Student; or Guides to the on of Law 
in its Principles. By John Anthon. D. Apple 
ton & Co., 200 Broadway. 


A correspondent says: 

“ The principles of which this work treats are such as 
more or less intimately concern every man at present en- 
gaged in business. The style in which these are pre- 
sented is exceedingly clear, and no one at all acquainted 
with commercial affairs can rise from a perusal of any 
one of the thirty-three “ Theses” into which the work is 
divided, without having obtained a more complete know]- 
edge of the principle discussed, than can be found else- 
where, except after much labor. 

“To the law student, and even to the lawyer, this work 
must prove highly valuable. Each principle, which is 
discussed in a thesis, is clearly stated, some notice of its 
development and progress is presented by way of intro- 
duction ; one or more cases which have come be Be our 
courts, and which most aptly illustrate it, are briefly re- 
ported ; and then follows a commentary by the author, 
sufficiently ample to touch upon all the important princi- 
ples incidentally connected with the leading one, and yet 
so brief as to be embraced, with full reference to authori- 
ties, within the compass of a few pages. As an intro- 
duction to a more extended investigation on the art of the 
student, this will be a great aid. 

“ Asan illustration of the manner of the author, and 
also as a statement of the law in this state upon a point 
which concerns every citizen, we quote a single paragraph. 
In the commentary under the head of ‘ Bills of Lading,’ 
the common law liabilities of common carriers are defined, 
and their right to restrict them is referred to. Says Mr. 
Anthon : 

‘¢*T understand this right of the carrier to be well es- 
tablished in England, but a strong stand has been made 
against it in the state ot New York, the effect of which, 
if sustained in the court of last resort, will be to deprive 
common carriers, by land or water, of all power to save 
themselves from any of their extraordinary common law 
liabilities, either by express contract or by notice (which 
is admitted to be but another form of express contract.) 
To carry out this severe rule, the court has heen con- 
strained to treat a common carrier as a public servant, 
bound to perform supposed duties appertaining to his 
office, and then to conclude, from these premises, that an 
agreement, varying his common law _ responsibilities, 
would be void and contrary to public policy.’ 

* An entire and rigid adoption of the science of special 
pleading, Mr. Anthon thinks, does not exist anywhere in 
this country. This was the Campus Martius of the old 
lawyers ; here was the field where their choicest laurels 
were won. ‘ The state of New York,’ he adds, ‘ is about 
to make the experiment of civil law procedure, or some- 
thing like it, in the practice of her courts. How she will 
ingraft on this the logic of pleading, which adheres to, und 
is acomponent part of the common Jaw, remains to be 
seen.’ 

‘The work ahounds in evidences of the rich and varied 
learning which its author is so well known to possess ; 
and it is prepared with an apparent ease and freedom 
from labor in its discussions, which only a long experience 
‘in the practice’ can impart. It contains three hundrea 
and seventy pages, and is printed with a clear and open 
type, on excellent paper and published hy the Messrs. 
Appleton in the best style of law publication.” 

N. Y. Ev. Post. 


Morton Montague; or a Young Christian’s Choice. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


This is a narrative founded on facts, in the early his- 
tory of a deceased Moravian missionary clergyman. It 
comprises a greater amount of information respecting that 
order of Christians, who are so eminent for their devoted, 
meek, and self-sacrificing spirit, than can be found any- 
where else within the same compass. ‘The work is writ- 
ten with an excellent spirit, and it illustrates, with much 
force, the influence of Christian truth in developing the 

re, gentle and henign virtues of the heart, and leading 
it to sacrifice all of earth to heaven.— Courier g- Eng. 
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Cosmos: a Sketch of a Physical Description of 
the Universe. By Alexander Von Humboldt. 
Translated from the German. By E. C. Oweé. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: 
Redding & Co. 


Probably no scientific work of the age has been so ea- 
ly demanded by intelligent general readers, as this 
“Cosmos” of Von Humboldt—the boiling down, as it 
were, to an ultimate essence of a long life-time of patient, 
continuous and unwearied study and research. And it is 
certain that no book ever issued by the Harpers is more 
valuable than this, as regards the instruction and pleasure 
to be afforded to the best informed class of their country- 
men, “A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Uni- 
verse!” It is a terse and intelligible statement of nearly 
or quite all that the human race has yei discovered of the 
hysical phenomena with which it has been surrounded 
in bodily weakness, in utter inability to change a single 
section of the laws of nature ; but in spiritual strength, to 
note, to ponder, to generalize, and to moralize upon their 
most complex provisions. But why should we expatiate 
upon atheime which would require volumes for its fitting 
treatment ? Why seek even to praise a work like this 
before us? It must be read, ond diligently, thoroughly, 
and with the whole heart and soul ; and thus read, it must 
extend the mind and the knowledge of all but a very mi- 
nute fraction of the countless beings upon earth. The 
book is a philosophical poem on the material glories of 
the world, mc by one who has probably seen, and 
studied, and thought, as much as any man that ever lived. 
To the two volumes now issued, is to be added a third 
upon the ‘‘ Special and Scientific Development of the 
reat Picture of Nature.” This third volume is nearly 
or quite completed, but its publication is delayed by ‘‘ the 
present state of public affairs” in Europe. The first of 
the two now published comprises a sketch of all that is 
at present known of the physical phenomena of the uni- 
verse ; the second treats of the incitements to the study of 
nature, and considers the different epochs in the progress 
of discovery and the corresponding stages of advance in 
human civilization. It only remains to say that the 
present translation is the only complete one. It is to be 
preferred to that of Mrs. Sabine, which omitted whole 
ssages and even pages of the original, and in which the 
Senbe measures were not reduced to the English stand- 


ard.— Bost. Post. 
The Annual of Scientific Discovery, or Year Book 


of Facts in Science and Art. "Edited by David 
. Wells, of the Lawrence Scientific School, 
Cambridge, and George Bliss, Jr. Boston: 


Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 


The title page of this handsome volume tells its own 
story, and we have but to add that the book is intended to 
record all that has been lately done, invented, or discov- 
ered in Mechanics, the Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoé!ogy, Botany, 
Mineralozy, Geography, Geology and Ant.quities—at 
home and abroad. It contains also a list of recent Scien- 
tific Publications, a Classified List of Patents, Obituaries 
of Eminent Scientific Men, and an Index of important 
Papers in Scientific Journals, Reports, &c. Its matter 
has been gleaned from a great variety of sources, foreign 
and domestic. In many cases, the information has never 
before heeu published—in others, it has been given to the 
world in a most fugitive manner, and is now first collect- 
ed ina preservable form. ‘The publication is modelled 
aft@ European compilations which have proved to be of 
great use and interest to scientific men. Itis embellished 
with a fine portrait of Professor Agassiz! Gould, Kendall 
& Lincoln have just issued, or have in press, other scien- 
tifie works of value. The “ Lake Superior’ of Agassiz 
is spoken of as exceedingly important for its comparison 
of the Physical Character, Vegetation and Animals of the 
region of the Lakes, with other and similar portions of 
the world. This work we have not yet seen, but it is 
said to be as interesting as it is learned. Mr. J. E. Cabot 
contributes a Narrative of the Expedition, and Le Conte, 
Gould, Gray, Harris, Cabot. Lesquereaux, and Edward 
Tuckerman, articles on different branches of science. 
The same publishers announce as nearly ready, Part I. 
of “Principles of Zodlozy, by Agassiz and Gould.” 
The first portion has the reputation of being one of the 
soast acute und systematic productions ever written. 

Boston Post. 





NEW BOOKS. A7 


The East: Sketches of Travel in Egypt and the 
Holy Land, én 


Is the title of an octavo volume just published by 
George P. Putnain, of this city. The author is the Rev. 
J. Spencer, who, in 1849, visited Palestine and the country 
bordering on the Nile. The incidents of his journey are 
related in a series of letters, mostly written on the spot, 
and addressed to his friendsat home. They do not claim 
any character of learning or research, but they occasion- 
ally indulge in brief antiquarian discussions. Their 
chief merit is that they are the narrative of an intelligent 
and well-informed man, travelling in a country to which 
historical and religious tradition united give an interest 
beyond that which belongs to any other. The volume is 
illustrated by handsome lithographic views of eastern 
scenery, and by wood engravings inserted in the text. 

N. Y. Ev. Post. 


Mr. George T. Curtis’ Discourse on ‘‘ The Strength of 
the Constitution” of the United States is a sound and well 
worded production. We were agreeally disappointed in 
finding it so interesting. Some portions may be com- 
mended to the reading of that pestilent old fool, Thomas 
Carlyle, as evidence of some “ great thought” or “ noble 
thing” produced in America. O, Carlyle! ‘ Quashee” 
and ** The Latter Day Pamphlet” have killed thee in this 
country, where, we opine, thou hadst the greatest number 
of worshippers! Who will swear by thee now ? 

Bost. Post. 


Dr. Henry J. Bigelow’s Introductory Lecture on Sur- 


gery is worth reading by every intelligent person. It 


may be had of Ticknor & Co. The portion on ‘ Quack- 
ery” is excellent. We never saw a medical discourse of 
the kind more replete with common sense as well as 
scholarly learning. It is modest, dignified, and liberal. 
The only mistake in it is in the paragraphs advocating 
the appointment of a sort of medical jury to decide on 
medical matters brought before the courts. 
Bost. Post. 


The Report of the Committee of Supervision of the 
“ Poullry Exhibition” is a very handsome document as 
a pamphlet, while it is exceeding interesting for its facts 
regarding this almost novel subject. It has twenty or 
thirty excellent plates of fowls, turkeys and geese. 

Bost. Post. 


The Convict Ship. 
Philadelphia. 


This work gives the results of Scriptural instruction 
and moral discipline on board an English convict vessel, 
the author acting as surgeon during the voyage. It has 
passed through several editions in England, froin the last 
of which this American issue is printed. A preface is 
written for it by the Rev. J. H. Fowles, of Philadelphia. 

Com. Advertiser. 


By Dr. Browning, R.N. 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 


A Dictionary of Synonymical Terms of the Eng- 
lish Language. By Rev. James Rawson, A. M. 
Philadelphia. Lindsay & Blakiston. 


A very useful reference hook for the student, and for al! 
who take an interest in composition. Within convenient 
compass the compiler has given a very full list of syno- 
nymes.— Com. Advertiser. 


Comos : or a Description of the Universe. 
exander Von Humboldt. New York. 
& Brothers. 


We are delighted to have this great work in two hand- 
some 12mo volumes, Otté's translation, and made con- 
venient, alike by the size of the volumes and the clearness 
and boldness of the typography, for all readers. No li- 
brary can he complete without this work, and no reader 
ean he said to he well informed upon the cosinogony of 
the universe that has not thoroughly read and mastered 
Humboldt’s “ Cosmos."— Com. Adr. 


By Al- 
Harper 


Merchent of Venice, No. X., of Phillips, Sampson 
& Co.'s Shakspeare. 


An excellent edition. 
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Teams.--The Livine Act is published every Satur- 
cay, by B. Lrrrect & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

. Gus, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
allows .-— 


Four copies for . « » «+ es 
Nine ‘ ¢ ‘ . : . $40 00. 
Twelve “ ‘¢§ . : , - $50 00. 





Complete sets, in twenty-four volumes, to the end of 
March, 1850, handsomely hound, packed in neat boxes 
und delivered in all the principal cities, free of expense o 
freight, are for sale at forty-eight dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and 2 half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 125 cents; and it may 
he worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
eahance their value. 


Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 


is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one | 


patiern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes, 


|. Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangements 

ina of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed te gentlemen who will interest themselves 
,in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
| subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences, 








Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
| Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
lat 4} cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
| within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be —— with more than newspaper 
postage, (1) cts.) We add the definition alluded to:— 

newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
|numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
| published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


} 





Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
| containing as much matter es a quarterly review gives in 


eighteen months. 
E. LITTELL & CO., Bostgx. 








Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
has appeared to me the most useful. It contains indeed t 


Wasmrnaton, 27 Dec. 1845. 
science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
he exposition only of the current literature of the English 


language, but this, by its immense extent and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human ane in the utmost 


expansion of the present age. 


Q. ADAMS. 








